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To CorresPponDENts.—The communication 
of V. D. G. “on the construction of curves for 
arches,” and of Mr. Sullivan, “in further reply 
to Mercator,” are received, and will appear in 
our next. We are also indebted to J. M. Fes- 
senden, Esq. for his late report upon the Bos- 
ton and Worcester Railroad, and to an unknown 
friend for a late and interesting account of the 
South Carolina Railroad, both of which will re- 
ceive an early notice. 





In our last, we referred to the contemplated 
railroad through New-Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia to the Great Bend of the Susquehanna riv- 
er, near Binghampton, in the state of New- 
York, and we are now enabled to give the re- 
ports of the engineers who surveyed that part 
of the route in Pennsylvania, between the Water 
Gap on the Delaware, and Pittston on the Sus- 
quehanna, and one of the routes between Lacka- 
wanna Creek, near the centre of Blakely town- 
ship, in Luzerne county, and the Great Bend 
of the Susquehanna. These reports show a 
more favorable route than we had anticipated. 
We shall refer to the subject again soon, and 
hope to be able to give some account of the 
line ‘in New-Jersey, between Elizabethtown 
and Belvidere, and to the Water Gap. 


Rattroap Map ; or, Map or Ramroaps.— 








We have often felt the want of a map upon 


which we could find delineated the route, con- 
nection, and intersection, of the various and nu- 
merous Railroads now constructing, and in 
contemplation, in the United States ; but with- 
out any expectation of, at present, being reliev- 
ed from the difficulty. We are, however, gra- 
tified to learn that a friend. of ours, who has 


~||been much engaged in Railroad surveys and 


explorations, is now engaged and-far advanced 
towards the completion of a map of that section 
of the United States lying north of the Poto- 
mac and east of LakeErie,upon which he intends 
to delineate all the Railroads and Canals of 
which he has been able to obtain any account. 
There are several, however, of which he has 
been unable to obtain either a report or a map, 
and of course cannot rely upon the correctness 
of his accounts of them. 
more ask of those of our friends who may have 
surplus copies of Railroad Reports, and espe- 
cially those having maps attached to them, and 
of recent date, to oblige us with one—we pro- 
mise to put them to good use, and hope to be 
able to return the favor in good time. It isa 
subject of no small importance at this time, 
when so much is said about Railroads, that 
there should be a map, showing the route, 
connection, and relative position of the different 
roads. Such a map will forcibly demonstrate 
the immense advantages of Railroads, but more 
especially of long and continuous lines of Rail- 
roads. 





The following question has been submitted 
to us for publication, with a view of obtaining 
an expression of opinion upon the subject. We 
do not recollect to have seen any account of ex- 
periments having been made with a view of de- 
ciding that question, and are, therefore, the 
more desirous of eliciting information relative 
to it. Our friends, who may have made or wit- 
nessed -experiments of the kind, or who can 
give the desired information, will greatly oblige 
us by communicating the facts for publication. 

When the face of the country will admit of a 


location for a railroad, either for stationary or 
locomotive power, with the same. ex) _ = 


We, therefore, once}}j 





construction, how fre feet re ee 
locomotive engine 





nse of pre sateen power, for the transpor 
tation of freight, allowing the shite ual 
sy 
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SHort anv Easy Senrences.—We like bre- 
vity—especially such as the following—whieh 
we mest feelingly recommend to the thousands 
who do not take the Journal—it does us good 
to read them—but to the letters. The first 
reads as follows: 

“ To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 

“ Sir,—I want your Journal. Enclosed I 
send you, in advance, one year’s subscription, 
and am your friend, ad 

The other comes under somewhat different 
circumstances, but is none the less rea ce 
It reads as follows : 

“ To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 

‘‘ Sir,—I have been a subseriber to your 
Journal since its commencement. I paid the 
first year in advance, and have never regretted 
t; but circumstances have prevented me from 
remitting, at an earlier date, for the present 
year. I therefore now send you $5, which 
you will place to my credit, and believe me still 
your friend, 

bes , August 1, 1833.” 








the attention of those who are not subscribers, 
or, being subscribers, have been too busy to 
remit, for the current year, for the Journal. 





Parvey’s MacazinE.—We have received the 
first part, consisting of seven numbers, of Par- 
ley’s Magzzine, done up in paper cover, by 
Messrs. Lilly, Wait, & Co., Boston. This 
work is particularly designed for children, and 
we know of no other so well calculated to give 
them a relish for reading. It is embellished: 
with numerous engravings, with a description 


at one dollar a year. 





Philadelphia Franklin Institute having offered 
a premium of $250 for the discovery of some 


mode to protect passengers and property from 
the sparks emitted from the Railroad Locomo- — 





machine which entirely remedies the evil, the 


~- 


We consider the foregoing as well worthy 


of each, which always affords instruction as 


wellas amusement. Parley’s Magazineispub..__ 
lished every other Saturday, in a convenient — 
form for use, with 16 pages to each number, — es 


Important Rartroap Improvement.—The — 
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|| tives, we understand that Mr. Young, a rt 
fal mechanic of Norfolk, Va., has inventeda © 
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: : ARTE ITT MALONE T TOMS IT eae ee 
D Rr ILROAD.—The annexed article 


field, Ohio, indicates a movement amongst! 
these who are interested in this important link 
in the projected improvements in that growing 
state. It may truly be considered as one of the 
_most important of the numerous. contemplated 
railroads in Ohio. It will pass through one of 
the most fertile sections of that state, and open 
a direct, easy, and cheap mode of travel and 
transportation, by which the value of pro- 
perty, contiguous to it, say within ten miles on 
each side, will be increased, when the road is 
ready for use—more than twice the cost of the 
railroad. The thousands of acres, at present, of 
uncultivated land, will soon be made to contri- 
bute to the already immense business of our 
eanals and our contemplated railroads. The fo- 
rest will be made to blossom as the rose; towns 
and villages wil! spring up with their numerous 
dwellings and beautiful public edifices, where 
































































athousand years’ growth, amidst which reside a 
few lingering remnants of those numerous and 
warlike tribes of red men, who were, but a 
few years since, masters of the boundless west. 

The natural make of the country is highly 
favorable to the construction of a railroad; 
which may be made at a very cheap rate, 

‘and used either with horse, or locomotive pow- 
er, as may best suit the business and wants of 
the country. 

Should the commissioners decide to open their 
books in this city, they will find, we trust, that 
the measure is duly appreciated by those who 
have the means of increasing the business and 
prosperity of this city, by securing to it the trade 
of the thousands of square miles of the most 
fertile country in the world, west and south- 
west of Lake Erie. It is an object well worth 
the attention even of the first commercial city 
of the new world ; but, if secured at all, it must 
be done by immediate and strenuous efforts, 
as New-York has two rivals, of no small con- 
sideration ; and, if they do not count a popula- 
tion as numerous, they can at least boast of! 
their enterprise, and the progress they have 
already made in their works towards the grand 
object. for which we are all aiming, the trade 
of the West,—the increase of which will, in 
twenty years, be equal to the present entire 
trade of the whole United States, and afford con- 
stant employment to all the canals and railroads 
which can be made in the mean time, to connect 
it with the sea-board. 


Map River anv Lake Erie Raitroap.—We 
understand that a general meeting.of the com- 
missioners of the Mad River and Lake Erie Rail- 
road has been called, and is to take place on 
Wednesday next, 31st. inst. at this place. We 
are much pleased to see that some interest. is 
beginning to be felt on this important subject. 
The interests of a large body of our citizens, 
inhabiting a tract of country. stretching from 
Dayton to the Lake, unrivalled for the fertility 
of its soil, capable of supporting a dense popu- 
lation, and which needs only an outlet ee its 

ce to render it one of the best portions of| 
State, are deeply involved in the measures 
that may be adopted at this meeting. 

It is understood that an estimate of the cost 


~" of the road, together with such other informa- 


- scriptions, without delay, will belaid before th 
Board, by the U. S. Engineers, by + the 
y has been made. These gentlemen have 
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now is only to be found the lofty forest trees of 
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during the present season, and we un- 
nd‘that their opinion of the, cheapness 
i excellence of the route is in the highest 
egree favorable. The grade of the road, we 
are informed, need in no case exceed 50-feet in 
the mile, and will reach that only in a few in- 
stances, and for short distances, The. radius 
of curvature will not be less than 5000 feet, and 
in some cases will be more than four miles: 
The proportion of curves to straight ‘lines is 
very small. ' 

. Upon the whole, from all the information we 
can gain upon the subject, we believe that no 
route has been examined in the United States 
presenting anything like as many facilities for 
the cheap and easy construction of a work of 
this description. In no instance that we ever 
heard of, has a railroad been located 150 miles 
in length, requiring no ekange of the power em- 
ployed in transportation upon it. But on the road 
in. question, no such change will be necessary ; 
a locomotive engine, with its train of cars, éan 
traverse its whole distance with ease, as there 
is not an inclined plane upon the route render- 
ing the intervention of stationary power neces- 
sary. 

“§ slight inspection of the map of the United 

States will be sufficient to satisfy any one of 
the importance of this route, as a link in the 
chain of communication from Albany to the 
Ohio River ; indeed, from Buffaloto Dayton, via 
Sandusky City, the route is as direct as could 
be desired. Its importance to the commercial 
interests of the State of New-York is. self-evi- 
dent. It will be the only work that can at all 
prevent the trade of this country, especially that 
of Cincinnati, from being diverted to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, when that great work, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, shall be finished 
to the Ohio. The facility with which our mer- 
chants could then travel over the mountains 
would be a great inducement for them to take 
that route, independent of the advantages of a 
choice of three markets. Should this road, 
however, be constructed, merchandise from 
New-York and Philadelphia could reach the 
Ohio in less time than by any other way, espe- 
cially should a railroad be made from the Hud- 
son to Luke Erie, as is contemplated. The 
Baltimoreans are fully aware of this, and are 
pushing on their great ‘enterprise with all the 
energy of which they are capable. It is to New- 
York then that we must look for the means 
for the construction of this road, and we think 
we may look for it with confidence, as, without 
taking into consideration the great advantages 
to be reaped by her, especially from its construc- 
tion, no doubt can be entertained that the stock 
will:pay a handsome interest, considered merely 
in the fight of an individual investment. 
We suppose the course of the Commission- 
ers at the coming meeting will be to despatch 
agents to the eastern cities to open the books 
and obtain subscriptions to the stock, as soon 
as may be. Should suitable men be obtained 
for this purpose, not the slightest difficulty, we 
apprehend, will occur in raising the requisite 
sum. No time ought to be lost, if such a course 
be adopted. Railroad stock is in good odor 
now, and there is a “ tide’’ in railroad, and all 
other stocks, as well as “ in the affairs of man.” 
Let intelligent and respectable men be sent im- 
mediately to Albany, New-York, Buffalo and 
Rochester, to lay the claims of this great work 
properly before the capitalists there. In the 
selection of these agents, if men could be found 
personally known to these capitalists, so much 
the better Ifmen of respectability, their re- 
presentations wiil command respect and cre- 
dence. 

We have thrown these remarks hastily to- 
gether, to call the attention of our readers to 
this subject. It is one in which all are deeply 
interested, and which is intimately connected 
with the prosperity of the whole of that part of 





In conclusion, we exhort all friends of the . 
enterprtse to join heart and , and do what 
they can to forward it to its completion. Let 
us put our own shoulder to the wheel, and 
then call on Hercules, and we may be sure of 
success. 


A Report of the Chief Engineer onthe Survey 
of a Route for the proposed Susquehanna and 
Delaware Railroad, from Pittston, on the 
Susquehanna, to the Delaware River, at the 
Water Gap. 

To David Scott, and others, Commassioners, §c. : 
GENTLEMEN,—In compliance with a request 
from your Board, communicated to me in the 
early part of the past summer, I examined the 
country between the Susquehanna at Pittston, 
at the junction of the Lackawanna and the De- 
laware River, at its pass through the Blue 
Ridge, called the Delaware Water Gap; and 
also directed the execution of such surveys as 
were deemed necessary to determine the feasi- 
bility and probable expense, of constructing a 
Railroad between those points, by which it ap- 
pears that the scheme is not only practicable, 
but that the object may be effected without en- 
countering any inordinary difficulties, and at a 
comparatively reasonable expense. 

Time and cireumstances permitted the sur. 
vey of but one route, in which the survey and 
levels were minutely taken, and the surround. 
ing country as much explored as the nature of 
the case would permit, for which 1 am bound to 
acknowledge «4 bligation to the intelligence 
and assiduity of R, J. Germain, Esq., Civil En- 
gineer, assisted by Messrs. Provoost and party. 

The surveyed route being that which forms 
the basis of the estimate, will be the subject of 
the following remarks. 

It commences at the junction of the Lacka. 
wanna with the Susquehanna River at Pittston, 
and runs from thence up ‘the Lackawanna Val- 
ley to the mouth of Roaring Brook, thence u 
the valley of that stream to Lake Henry, a tri- 
butary of Roaring Brook, and from thence, 
crossing the head waters of Lehigh upon the 
table lands which form the dividing ridge be- 
tween the Susquehanna and Delaware Rivers 
to the head waters of Anatomak or Broadhead’s 
Creek, passing down the Pocono, one of its tri- 
butaries, through Stroudsburgh, thenee down 
the main stream, approaching the Delaware in 
front of Detottsburgh at the head of the Water 
Gap. 

The elevation of the summit above the Sus. 
quehanna and Delaware Rivers respectively, is 
1366 feet and 1599 feet, and the distance about 
70 miles. This we divide into two, the Eastern 
and Western Division, which for the sake ot 
perspicuity is divided into sections correspond. 
ing with the different grades to which the line 
is best adapted, as suggested by the various fea- 
tures of the ground. 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that on 
either side of the summit through the valleys of 
Roaring Brook and Broadhead’s Creek and its 
tributaries, the location will be upon. a trans- 
versé slope, where any grade may be sustained 
that the circumstances of the case may require, 
hence, such grade was assumed in the survey 
as would admit of the advantageous use of lo- 
comotive engines. The maximum angle of as- 
cent on the Western Division in the direction 





that on the Eastern Division, in the opposite 
direction, 40 feet per mile, which is not objec. 
tionable, inas much as the power necessary to 
transact the regular business of the Western 
Division, would perform the return business 
up amuch steeper grade. 

In the arrangement of the different grades for 
the application of locomotive, mechanical, or 
animal power, 666.5 feet of elevation is over- 
come on the Western Division, and 774 feet on’ 
the Eastern Division, leaving to befsurmounted, 





the State through which the road will pass 
Should any farther information come into our 
ssesion after the meeting of the Board of 


by inclined planes requiring stationary power, 
600.5 feet -: the Western, and 855 folie the 
Eastern Division, for which, as indicated by the 





ommissioners, our friends may depend upon 
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survey, six inclined planes will 
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Western Division the waters of Roaring Brook 
may be introduced as the moving power. _ 

tn dehsendin fromthe summit eastward into 
the Valley of Pocono, the line may be much 
improved and shortened by dividing inclined 
planes No. 1 and 2 into three planes, in such 
manner that neither shall overcome an eleva- 
tion exceeding 250 feet, nor occupy a distance 
of more than half a mile; the line in conse- 
quence will be more direct—the inclined planes 
being reduced—better adapted to a great trade, 
and their location such, that the head waters of 
Pocono and Broadhead’s Creek may be intro- 
duced at their summits as the non’ power. 
With this arrangement there will be seven in- 
clined planes upon the whole route, to all of 
which water may be introduced in quantities 
sufficient to equal the greatest trade that can 
ever be anticipated, and may be used as a sub- 
stitute for steam power, either in propelling 
machinery or as a preponderating power upon 
a self-acting plane. 

In addition to the improvements suggested, 
there is nodoubt that upon a more thorough 
examination many more will suggest them- 
selves, whereby the line may be much improv- 
ed, and distance diminished, withou: increasing 
expense. 

uitable materials for the execution of all 
mechanical constructions are abundant and 
convenient; in skort, in computing the esti- 
mate Ihave had particular reference to the co- 
pious field, notes and observations taken upon 
the ground, and, while on the one hand I have 
intended not to swell the amount to an extrava- 
gant degree, so, on the other, I have endeavor- 
ed to make it fully adequate to the construction 
of the work, in @ permanent manner. 

The line generally is favorable in regard to 
cuftves, none very abrupt occurring, conse- 
quently no extra expense will be required to 
avoid them. 

The formation of the road-bed should be cal- 
culated for a double track, in as much as that 
from its location it cannot be long after the first 
is completed before a second will be required, and 
should the grading be omitted until such neces- 
sity is experienced, the additional expense of 
widening the grade beyond what it would have 
been in the first instance, would be very great. 
Not so with the superstructure ; the effect is 
different, and good policy would dictate the lay- 
ing down first a single track, and make its ad- 
vantages available in the transportation of ma- 
terials for the second. An advantage, too, to 
be derived in grading in the first instance for a 
double track is, that by the time the second is 
required, the road-bed becomes settled and pre- 
pared for the reception of permanent materials ; 
accordingly the following estimate of cost for 
forming the road-bed is witha view to a double 












track. 
The Eastern Division includes all that part 
of the line between the main branch of the Le- 
high River and the eastern termination upon 
‘{the Delaware, and embraces the following 
grades : 
° “i ~ : 
: si i $y Ez. 
z SS ae Ce eee 
e Remarks. os wh at gee 
S aa #F 82 Zon 
: Bs 8s $2 §38 
° S & &. gD cp 8. too 
7, 5% é& a AS 
1. From Lehigh -River 
Eastward . . . Il. Level $51416 75 
2. Commencement of 
eastern slope pare 7 22.5 90. 13408 24 
3. Grouse Plando, . 2.30 Level 21406 66 
4 ing side of 
Pocono Mountain . 4.98 40. 199. 24880 4 
5. Inclined Plane No.1 0.62 350. 943 
6. Inclined Plane No 2, 
including short leve 
between planes . 0.75 355. 18641 40 
¥ re rit 7. 40. 280. 21083 48 
8. Plane No.3 0.34 150. 675 00 
9 tome Stroudsbu . 
Anatomak ‘ 35. 105. 7690 03 
10, Industry Mills 2.80°25. . 70. 8486 69 
e to Detuts- 
burgh...) . 0.69 Level 2610-51 
Tota) Eastern Division 37.48 1599. 171242 16 
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“The Western Division extends from the: Ri- 
ver Lehigh to the western termination at Pitts. 
ton. \ 








Ai.) a; - 
é oe - 
i ai ug, 
Se : 80 
nd Remarks. °s = pn Fa eel 
S So § § is S 
S Bet a 2% 
® S* A AQ wes 
1. From Lehigh to 
Western Slope . . 2.68 Level $15999 86 
2. Descends the Valley 
of Roaring Brook . 7.50 26. 195. 20338 75 
3. Inclined Plane No.1 0.68 234.5 2425 00 
4. Indications of Coal, 
Roaring Brook Deep 
Hollow . . . . 8.50 26. 221. 26080 00 
5. Inclined Plane No. 2, 
end of © Moosick 
Mountain. . 0.60 240. 3405 00 
6. Ditto Ditto . 2.85 26. 74.1 14220 20 
7. Inclined Plane No. 3, 
A. Slocum’s Mills . 0.75 225. 3895 00 
8. Down Lackawanna 
to Pittston . . . 9.54. 18.5 176.4 27611 33 
Total Western Division 33.10 1366. $113975 14 
Sum for Eastern and 
Western Divisions . 70.58 2965. $285217 30 


Add for engineering and unfureseen contin- 


gencies 10 per eent. 28521 73 
Aggregate cost of graduation . $313739 03 
Average per mile . . . 4445 15 


Next to be considered is SuPERSTRUCTURE-: 
And, although stone blocks may conveniently 
be obtained for the support of wooden string 
pieces, upon the plan adopted by the Mohawk 
and Hudson Railroad Company—or, stone sills 
superceding entirely the use of wood, upon the 
plan adopted by the Baltimore and Ohig Com- 
pany on part of their road, suitable stone abound- 
ing in the valleys of Roaring Brook and Broad- 
head’s Creek; yet, for various reasons, timber 
should be preferred in the first construction. 

Ist. As matter ot economy, costing $1500 to 
$3000 less per mile than the other‘plans, 

2d. Should any unevenness occur in the 
road-bed in the line of the ways, to whicha new 
road is very susceptible, it is much more easily 
adjusted. 

3d. By the time the road-bed is properly set- 
tled and business requires a second track, the 
various plans now in progress of construction 
will be tested and the selection may then be 
dictated by actual experience, and 

4th. Great economy and advantage will be 
derived from this, in delivering upon the spot 
the materials for a permanent superstructure. 

The route passing through a district of coun- 
try abounding with timber of various kinds, 
and of excellent quality, such as white oak, 
yellow pine, red beech, hemlock, &c. all of 
which can be obtained at a very low rate, there- 
fore the estimate is predicated upon a-construc- 
tion entirely of wood, with wrought iron rail 
plates 24 by 3 inch thick, and one turnout per 
mile of 300 feet in length. 

COST OF ONE MILE. 
10560 lineal feet Hemlock timber, 
at 3 cts. - : ‘- 
14080 Do. Do. durable tim- 
ber, 8 feet long for turns, 


$330 00 





at 3 cts. - - - 440 00 
2640 cubic feet durable timber for 
string pieces at 12} cts. - 330 00 
3520 Locust wedges, at 1 et. - 35 20 
22 tons railplates, and transpor- 
tation, $65. ~ - “ " 1430 00 
colt ton spikes cl (a. 100 00 
Ibs. connecting plates, 10cts. 60 00 
Labor putting down rails, 
drains, &e.»  - 4 % 960 00 
300 feet turnout = Fee PS 225 00 
Cost of one mile superstructure $3910 20 





Average cost of one mile graduation 4445 15 











power, a question arises as to its most judici. 
ous application, whether in the operation of 
machinery, or as a preponderating power upon 
4 self-acting inclined plane. 

Self-acting planes are at present only used 
where the preponderance of the descending 
trade is sufficient to draw up the ascending, 
but I see no reason why they cannot be used 
with equal advantage in an ascending, or flue- 
tuating trade, where water, in sufficient quan. 
tities, can, at all times be commanded at their 
head. 

The plan recommended by M. Robinson, 
Esq., Civil Engineer to the managers of Dan- 
villeand Pottsville Railroad Company ; 

I would therefore recommend for your consi- 
deratien, as matter of economy, as well as pre. 
ferable improvement, the construction of in- 
clined planes upon the principle of those upon 
the eastend of the Carbondale Railroad, with 
carss ustaining tanks or cisterns capable of con- 
taining water sufficient to preponderate any ne- 
cessary ascending load, to be disgorged of their 
load at the foot, and return with the next as- 
cending train. ; 
Cost of seven inclined planes, 

at $5000 -  $35000 00. 
Cost of grading and superstructure 589720 60 


Aggregate cost of road $624720 60 

The capacity of a Railroad for the transaction 
of business, like that of a Canal, is measured 
by the facilities afforded in overcoming eleva- 
tion. 

Without troubling you with far-fetched theo- 
ries upon this subject, I will refer you for 
example to the inclined planes upon the Car. _ 
bondale Railroad ; their ordinary progress upon 
the road, while.making their transit, is at the 
rate of six miles per hour. From the favor-- 
able features of the ground on this route, for the 
location of the inelined planes, any angle of 
acclivity may be adopted that the nature of the 
case will justify; we shall assume therefore 
five degrees, as the angle best adapted to prac- 
tical operations, hence, about half a mile will 
be the length of the planes on the Western Di- 
vision, their acclivity being in the direction of 
the trade will regulate the business. 

Assuming six miles per hour, according to 
the foregoing example, each transit will be per- 
formed in five minutes ; allow for casual deten- 
tions 24 minutes, will make 7} minutes or 8 
transits per hour. Assuming also 10 tons for 
the load, independent of the cars, is 80 tons per 
hour, and at 12 hours is 960 tons per day, and, 
making liberal allowance for all necessary de- 
ays, 200 days or 240,000 tons per year. 

The experience upon railroads in this coun- 
try does not yet furnish data whereby to caleu- 
late the expense of transportation; suppose 
then the tolls to be one cent beri ton per mile, 
and the transportation one and a half cents per 
ton per mile, (which is about the expense on 
canals,) the amount for tolls on 70 miles is 
$168,000, and for transportation, including 
tolls, $420,000. This calculation — r 
too large ; suppose, then, that only i that 
business should offer, (which, from its loca- 
tion, there can be no doubt it shortly would,) 
the tolls would then be $84,000, and transpor- 
ration, including tolls, $210,000. 

A great inducement to this belief is, that more 
than 18 miles of the western end of this route 
is through a coal region, 6 miles of which is” 
above inclined plane No. 2., along the valley of 
Roaring Brook, on the east side of } i 
Mountain, where indications of coal are of fre. 
quent occurrence. 

The location of inclined plane No. 2, is at 
the south-western extremity of Moosick Moun- 
tain, from the head of which a line of road may 
ibe graded on the west side of the said moun- 
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Cost of 70.58 miles = ~ — $589720 
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feet per mile, 13 miles to Car- 
bondale, which, tog with the extension of 
the S will make at least 27 miles, 
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enterprise of this district, by affording a oer 
and expeditious communication to market, 
which may defy competition from any other 





ON RR, Re che ce 


From the eastern termination of this route 


the road may be extended along the bank of| 


_ the Delaware to Easton, which the Company 
is authorized by their charter to du, from 
whence a choice of markets is offered to Phila- 
delphia by the Pennsylvania Canal, or to New- 
York by the Morris Canal; or, for a more di- 
rect communication to New-York, the Dela- 
ware may be crossed at the Water Gap, and a 
tolerably direct route may be obtained to the 
summit of the Morris Canal, or, a line may be 
extended up the valley of Paulinskill, ou or 
near the line of the late contemplated Sussex 
and Orange Canal to, the Hudson, at or near 
Newburgh: on neither of the above routes will 
ge’ stationary power be required. 

ut as it may be important for the Company 
so to extend their work as to maintain an en- 
tire uninterrupted communication to market 
during the winter season, I beg leave further 
to state that a very direct route may be obtain. 
ed on which a Railroad can be constructed 
without encountering any formidable difficul- 
ties from the Delaware Water Gap, approach- 
ing the Hudson River opposite the Bits of New- 

Respectfully submitted, 


York. 
Ernrarmm Beacn, Civil Engineer. 
December 31st, 1831. 





Report. of James Seymour, Esq., Engineer, 
upon the Route of a Railroad from the line 
of the Susquehanna and Delaware. Railroad, 
at Lackawanna, to the State Line, near the} 
Great Bend of the Susquehanna River. 

ToSamuel Calender, Abel Gritman, Wm. Finn, and others . 
GentLEmEeN,—The examinations and sur- 

veys, made agreeably to your instructions, in 

the months of December, 1832, and January, 

1833, wiil be given in the following manner, 

and known as the Ist, 2d, and 3d routes, by be- 

ginning with the first examined. 

It will not, I presume, be necessary for me 
to enter into long and tedious details of cursory 
examinations, (as time and circumstances 
would not admit of a minute examination,) and 
onty determine the general feasibility and prac- 
ticability of the routes. Definite locations alone 
will enable an exact estimate to be made of the 
amount of labor necessary to effect the con- 
struction of a Railway. I shall, therefore, con- 
fine myself to a statement of the most promi- 
nent points of the routes, or of those which will 
affect them, either favorably or otherwise. 

Fmst Rovrr.—The point at which this route 
commences is near John Decker’s saw-mill, at 
a convenient place for crossing the Lackawan- 
na Creek, about the centre of Blakely, Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania, and will be designated 
Lackawanna, in the following statement : 

It is situated about 8 miles 8S. W. from Car- 
bondale, and 14 miles N. E. from the junction 
of the Lackawanna Creek with the Susquehan- 
na River. Its level above tide water is 865 
feet—197 feet above Centreville—and 180 feet 
below Carbondale. It varies a little from a di- 
rect line between Cobb’s Gap, which bounds 
the Lackawanna Creek, easterly, and Calen- 
dar’s, westerly; the gap through which the 
line of survey passes, at an elevation of 550 feet 
above Lackawanna, by 2 cut on the summit 
which will not exceed 40,000 cubic yards—a 
distance of 3 miles requiring two stationary 
“kenge in reaching the summit, which is the 

ead of a tributary stream putting into ‘the 

Lackawanna Creek, near Samuel Calendar’s, 

also the head of a tributary stream putting into 

the main branch of the Tunkhannock, known 
as one of the south branches. Thence by 

keeping on the southerly side of said creek, a 

distance of 5 miles, descending 360 feet, requir- 

ing one stationary power for 260 feet, and the 
remaining 100 on 2 grade of 20 feet per mile, 
which brings the level about 40 feet above the 

_bed.of the creek, at which point it will be neces- 





sary to cross to the opposite side. Thence on 
the northerly side, antnce of 8 mils, by 


so 
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rising at the rate of 18 feet per mile, to near the 

evel of the Bassett Pond. “Thence on a level, 

passing Finn’s Pond, (to a ‘point from which it 
will be necessary to descend to the main branch 
of the Tunkhannock,) a distance of 33 miles. 

Thence to the main branch of the Tunkhan- 

nock, near the mouth of Martin’s Creek, a de- 

scent of 420 feet, a distance of 1 mile, requiring 
two stationary powers in getting down suffi. 
ciently low for crossing Tunkhannock, making 
the distance 17} miles from Lackawanna to the 
mouth of Martin’s Creek. The point where 

Martin’s Creek empties into the main branch 

of the Tunkhannock, is about 12 miles N. E. 

from the Susquehanna River, (at the junction 

of the main branch with the Susquehanna.) 
The line of survey from the Lackawanna 
to the mouth of Martin’s Creek, will vary but a 
little from a direct line, as it may be seen by cor- 
rect maps of the country that the stream itself, 
from its head, runs nearly in the same direc- 
tion to the point proposed by this survey for 
crossing, and that the line diverging from the 
creek, soon after crossed by passing the Bas- 
sett and Finn Ponds to the mouth of Martin’s 

Creek, as before described, is nearly direct. 

The face of the country is. generally regular 

and uniform in the immediate vicinity of the 

line, (which is seldom found to be the case in 
this part of Pennsylvania.) Timber and stone 
are convenient throughout the line, and a rail- 
way may be constructed without encountering 
many difficulties, and comparatively at a small 
expense, as will be seen by the following esti- 
mate. -Four viaducts will be necessary—one 
across the south branch of Tunkhannock—one 
across the Crooked and Mud Ponds’ outlet, af- 
ter their junction with each other—one across 
the main branch of Tunkhannock, and one 
across Martin’s Creek, in order to follow up the 
west side of the last mentioned creek.The banks 
approach each other so nearly where the via- 
ducts are required, that it will not require much 
labor, and consequently not much expense for 
construction. 

Estimate. 

174 miles of Railway, exclusive of en- 
gines, machinery, and viaducts, will 
cost, at $8,000 per mite, - - 

5 Stationary Engines, at $5,000 each, 

4 Viaducts, at $1,000 each, - - 


$138,000 
25,000 
4,000 





$167,000 
See Leggit’s Gap Report from the 
mouth of Martin’s Creek to the 





State Line, 29} miles, - J 192,250 
$359,250 
Extra for flange plates on curve lines, 2,000 
$361,250 

Add 10 per cent. for contingent ex- 
penses, - a rs . , 36,125 
Makinginall, - - - = - $397,375 
It may be well here to remark, that the face 


of the country is such, that a different location 
may be made by a more expensive plan, and 
save 480 feet elevation and depression, together 


Lackawanna 400 feet, to near Culendar’s Sum- 
mit, thence a cut for one quarter.of a mile in 
distance, which will not exceed 50,000 yards; 
thence. a. tunnel for half a mile in distance, 
which will not exceed 8,000 yaris; thence a 
cut on the opposite or westerly side of tha sum- 
mit, which shall not exceed 5v,000 yards, which 
will carry the line through; thence to the point 
for crossing the south branch of Tunkhannock, 
about 5 miles distance, on a grade of 30 feet per 
mile toa point 100 feet above the bed of the 
jereek. .At this elevation above the creek, the 
banks approach each other so nearly, that they 
will not, in distance, exceed. 10 chains apart, 
at the level of the proposed line, and approach 
each other at the bed of the creek ; thence on 
a level to.the point for descending to the main 
branch of the Tunkhannock, near the mouth.o. 


\N RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


with one stationary power, by rising from||. 


roposed—the banks situated similar to those 
ast described—also by lowering the Bassett 
Pond 30 feet—it being 45 feet above Finn’s— 
will still leave the’line of road 15 feet above 
the level of Finn’s Pond; none this pond 
outlets into the south branch of the Tunkhan. 
nock, still it will not be necessary for the line 
of Railroad to rise from the level, 15 feet above 
said pond, in order to reach the height of 
ground between it and the main branch of the 
T'unkhannock, and remain upon fair ground 
for the construction of a Railway—thence to 
the main branch of the Tunkhannock, near the 
mouth of Martin’s Creek. © 

With the last above proposed location, the 
line will be shortened one mile by crossing a 
ridge near Gorden White’s, bounding the out. 
lets of the Crooked and Mud Ponds west, which 
was necessary to go around, with the first pro. 
posed location, and may go around with the 
present, but the earth necessary to be re. 
moved will be wanted as embankment in 
crossing the outlet of said ponds, therefore it 
is preferable to take the course with the line, 
leaving the distance 164 miles from Lackawa. 
na to the mouth of Martin’s Creek, and the lo. 
coation as follows: Rising from Lackawana 
400 feet, requiring two stationary’ powers, 
thence on a grade of 30 feet per mile, to the 
point for crossing the south branch of Tunk. 
hannock, thence on a level to a point necessa- 
ry to descend to the main branch of Tunkhan- 
nock, near the mouth of Martin’s Creek, thence 


getting down sufficiently low for crossing, in 
order to intersect the line of survey made up 
the Martin Creek, and thence to the States’ 
line, a distance of 294 miles, on a grade of 20 
feet per mile, making the whole distance from 
Lackawana to the States’ line, 46 miles. 
Estimate. 
First proposed location from Lackawana to the 





mouth of Martin’s ereek e $167,000 
Deduct for one stationary 
power - = ° $5,000 
Deduct 40,000 yards of ex- 
cavation on summit, at 
20 cents per yard - 8,000 
Deduct one mile for railway 
saved - = : S 8,000— 21,000 
146,600 


Add for the cuts at Caicndar’s sum- 


mit, 100,000 yards at 20 cents - 20,000 
Tunnel, 8,000 yards, at$5 - - 40,000 
Crossing south branch of Tunkhan- 

nock, extra - o : - “ 5,000 
Crossing Mud and Crooked Ponds’ 

Oe. ss. ee mee 5,000 
Draining the Bassett Pond - - 20,00 

‘ 236,000 

See Legget’s Gap Report from the 

mouth of Martin’s creek to the 
States’ line Pe eo a 
428,250 

Add 10 per cent. for contingent expen- 

Me te en eee 44,6% 
Making in all oi. Sa «> aa 





PorrsmouTH AND Roanoxe RaiLRoap.—De.- 
sirous of saying something respecting the 

gress of this work from personal observation, 
we availed ourselves of the invitation of one of 
the Directors on Wednesday afternoon, 

proceeded with him along the line of the road 
as far as it has been piers | a distance of about 
four miles from Portsmouth. But little remains 
to complete the raising and graduating the road 
to that distance, and the work, as far as itis 
done, is welldone, The hands have lately been 
taken from the high land to complete the road 
through the Gum Swamp, while the dry weath- 
er continues. Through this swamp the dis 


mile and a half has been nearly. finished 














Martin’s Creek, by crossing the outlet of Mud 
and Crooked Ponds, at the same point ‘before 
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to the main branch of Tunkhannock, adescent [ 
of 390 feet, requiring two stationary powers in | 
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lands, it may appear a very laborious, tedious 
and expensive undertaking to get a solid foun- 
dation for a railroad, the idea over them prevail- 
ing that it is of the nature of a bog, and there- 
fore requires to be piled in order to prevent it 
from settling or sinking; but this is a great 
mistake. It is true, that these lands-are over- 
flowed in wet seasons, and often remain so dur- 
ing the greater part of the year; but when the 
summer drought dries up the water, the earth 
soon becomes firm and tough, and the laborer 
finds it harder to excavate than the high land. 
Of course the great Dismal Swamp is an ex- 
ception to this rule. 
ne of the greatest difliculties anticipated in 
this railroad, was that of the swamps which lie 
in its route, and which were supposed to re- 
uire uncommon exertion and expense to ren- 
pK them passable ; but it is a fact that the road 
can be made through them on a firmer founda- 
tion and at Jittle if any more cost than that of 
the level high land. 

It will be attempted, and it is confidently be- 
lieved to be within the power of the company, 
to complete the whole line from Portsmouth to 
Suffolk, (sixteen miles,) by next Christmas. 
The operations at the upper end of the line have 
been prosecuted with much greater rapidity 
than at this: there, they have 150 hands em- 

hat number. Although 
as yet but little has been done, comparatively, 
(for the work has only been two or three months 
in progress,) there is enough to show to inspire 
confidence in the success of the undertaking, 
and in the judicious management of the Direc- 
tors. Every advantage appears to be taken of 
circumstances: in crossing the head of Scott’s 
Creek, we perceive the expense of piling for a 
foundation has been avoided, by building a cul- 
vert on a knoll of solid ground projecting into 
the marsh, and turning the drain through it; 
and temporary but substantial wooden bridges 
are thrown over the ravines, until the materials 
to build them of stone can be conveyed in the 
cars, which will expunge a very material item 
of expense. The I ovel and almost unbroken 
face of the country, indeed, is peculiarly favor- 
able to the rapid progress of the work, and to 
its execution upon the lowest possible terms; 
and its friends need entertain no fears about its 
success.—[ Norfolk Herald. ] 





Rariroap 1n Frortpa.—The Floridian of the 
27th ultimo states, that a subscription has been 
started in Tallahassee and more than nine hun- 
dred Shares, at twenty dollars each, have al- 
ready been taken, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Railroad from Tallahassee, to some point 
on the St. Marks or Waukulla River. _Three- 
fourths of the subscribers have said they would 
double the amount of their subscriptions, if ne- 
cessafy. Application will be made to the leg- 
islative council for a charter, at its next session, 
and to Congress for the necessary appropria- 
tion of land, &c. &c. Is it not time for Geor- 
gians to strain every nerve, if they do not wish 
to see one of the Old Thirteen outstripped in 
enterprise by the citizens of a Territory but 
lately acknowledged as a part of our domain. 





Port Kent anp Keesrvitie Rariroap.— 
We learn that a survey and level of the contem- 
em route or routes has been made by J.N. 

’Cumber, Esq., under the superintendanee of 
Messrs. Watson and Keese ; and that the dis- 
tance by ene route is 4% miles, with an average 
rise of forty feet to the mile: that by the high 
bridge the distance is 53 miles, making an aver- 
age rise of thirty-one feet to a mile—without 
any obstruction by hills, and, as the surveyor 
ete ig Requiring little or no excavation the 
whole distance; and running through a sandy 
surface, and passing on the borders of an ex- 
tensive cedar: forest ; and inexhaustible stone 
quarries lying above the surface, of the first 
ty: I Argus. ] 
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jlength of the cut is about 800 yards, the depth 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Raitroaps.—The number and extent of new 
lines of railroad now in progress and_in con- 
templation have caused a considerable rise. in 
the price:of iron. In addition to those now 
forming in England, very large orders have ac- 
rived from Ameri-2. In one instance, near 
Wolverhampton, we have heard of an order to 
the amount of several thousand pounds for cast 
iron chairs alone. 

A magnificent undertaking is in contempla- 
tion by the French government—the formation 
of a grand line of railway from Paris to Rouen, 
Havre, Lyons, and Marseilles. ‘The govern- 
ment, with this intent, have already demanded 
a vote of £20,000 for the preliminary survey. 
This is part of a vote of £4;000,000 sterling just 
obtained 
monuments, canals, and roads. © 

The heavy work of that great undertaking, 
ailway,on the line 
from Carlisle eastward, for about ten miles, is 
now in a state of considerable forwardness. 
The tremendous ex:.vation at the Cawran 
hills is about half fin hed, and some idea ma 
now be formed of the grand appearance whic 
this portion of the road will present. The 


in many places at least 40, and consisting of 
1,000,000 eubic yards of earth, sand, and 
stone. - 

Anotlier heavy piece of work, three miles 
nearer Carlisle ‘than the Cawran hills, is the 
viaduct of five arches, over Corbyneck Valley ; 
it is now in a forward state, and is a handsome 
structure. Within 200 or 300 yards of this, is 
the stupendous viaduct over the river Eden, 
and the adjoining glen at Wetherall, to con. 
nect the lofty rocks on each side. This is a 
magnificent object : its entire length is 600 feet, 
and breadth 20 feet within the parapets ; it has 
five arches of 80 feet span each. From Wether- 
all to within a mile and a half of Carlisle, the 
work is also in a state of forwardness. - Nearer 
to Carlisle nothing of any consequence has 
been set about, with the exception of the bridge 
over the Petterel, near Maine’s cotton works, 
which is now completed.—[London Repertory 
of Arts for July.] 


Safety Apparatus for Steam Boilers. 
F. H. [Communicated for the Mecha- 
nics’ Magazine. | 

Conceiving that there cannot be any in- 

vention more requisite than that of a safety 
apparatus for preventing the explosion of 
steam boilers, induced me most willingly to 
accept an invitation through a friend, to wit- 
ness an experiment on a machine invented 
by Mr. Kennedy, of Fourth street, for that 
purpose, which, although tried on a small 
scale, evinced a capacity to embrace in the 
fullest sense a power to avert the awful ca- 
lamity of the bursting of steam boilers. It 
is, on all hands, an admitted fact, that the 
cause of bursting or collapsing arises from 
a deficiency of water in the boiler; to as- 
certain the quantity, gauge cocks are used, 
which, at the most important time, are known 
to be uncertain, for, when the water is low, 
a quantity of it as condensed steam may yet 
remain in the cock, which, on opening, will 
cause a jet of water, that in too many 
cases satisfies the engineer. ‘To obviate 
this, and to place the apparatus beyond the 
control of any person after it is fixed in the 
boiler, to simplify its formation and ac- 
tions, and do away with the gauge cock, is 
evidently the object of the inventor, to which 
points he has certainly arrived, and which are 
fully demonstrable by the annexed engrav- 
ing and reference. 


Kennedy, agreeably to request, hav- 
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tained his permission, I wish through you 
useful magazine to lay a description of it 
‘before the public, with a desire to forma 
icompany which would put the apparatus into 
full operation, and probably save the lives 
‘and property of thousands. 
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also 


of the apparatus. A is a box containing the 


This shows the interior of the boiler, 


float. B the concave float, (concave at bot- 
tom and concave at top). C, soap.stone, D, 
|a wadded stopper, connected by a rod, E, 
iwith the float, which, when lowered by the 
isinking of the float below the holes F, in the 
jupper part of the tube, admits the steam to 
‘rush dut, which will show the want of water 
‘in. the boiler, agreeably to the adjustment 
‘between the float and stopper. G is a tube 
‘attached to the box A, and passes through 
‘the upper part of the boiler, in which the stop- 
per acts, and at the top of which are four 
holes-exactly opposite each] other, through 
which the steam rushes when the water be- 
comes low in the boiler, 

The reasons assigned by Mr, Kennedy for 
adopting this peculiar formation of the appa- 
ratus are,—first, in order to prevent ebulition 
affecting the float, he incloses it in a box, A, 
and admits water to it through the sides, not 
at top or bottom; second, it being well 
|known that the gasses connected with steam 
iwill cause a firm adhesion of any metals 
| which touch each other, and which are ex- 
‘posed to steam, he therefore substitutes seap- 
istone. for the guidance of the rod which con- 








jnects. the fioat and stopper: this being com- 
pletely saturated with oil in the first instance, 
land kept so by a small additional supply 
‘through the stopper, along the rod E, insures 
la certain action. The holes at the top of 
[the tube being directly opposite each other, 
neutralize the power of the steam, and pre- 
vent any partial pressure on the stopper. 
A concave float will retain rarified air or 
steam, which will promote its buoyancy, but 
which never can elevate it beyond the sur- 
face of the water. 

This plan is evidently void of complexity, 
either in its working or formation, having 
but one simple operation ; therefore, in every 
respect highly commendable. F. H. 


Quick Travelling —A gentleman left Boston on 
Friday morning at 5 o’clock, and arrived by stages, 
steamboats and rail-waysjat the wharf in Baltimore, 
at 20 minutes before 2 on Sunday morning—making 
the journey in 44 hours and 40 minutes, from city to 
city—distance about 500 miles. 


| 
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A singular case of a severe burn cured by the so- 
lution of the chloride of soda, is recorded in the Lon- 
don Lancet. An attorney, in attempting to put out 
the flames that had attacked the curtains of his bed, 
had got his hands burned, blistered but not broken. 
He sent for a couple of quarts of the lotion, (4 oz. of 
the solution to a pint of water) had it poured into soup 
plates, wrapped his handsin lint, as no skin was bro- 
ken; and so kept them for some time. Next morn- 
ing he was so perfectly well that only one small dried 
patch of burn remained; yet an hour and a half had 
elapsed before the application. The same 













communicated his plan to the Secretary 


he has done his duty, a1 
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never fails almost immediately to heal 





has been equally effectual in scalds and bruises. 
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PLAN OF THE GROUNDS FORMING THE CEMETERY AT. MOUNT AUBURN, NEAR BOSTON. 
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held and measures taken, to carry into effect 
the plan of a private Rural Cemetery. But 
although there appeared to be no want of in. 
terest in the design, and.of numbers sufficient 
to effect its execution, yet the scheme was 
suspended, from the dfficulty of obtaining, 
at that time, a lot of land in all respects eli. 
gible for the purpose. 

“‘ After the establishment of the Massachu. 
setts Horticultural Society, in 1829, it occur. 
red to some of its members that a cemetery, 
of the character which had been desired, 
might with great propriety be instituted under 
the auspices of this new society, @nd that by 
a union of the interests of each institution, 
the success and permanency of their objects 
might be reciprocally promoted. Upon a 
notification, signed by Dr. J. Bigelow and 
John C..Gray, Esq. a meeting of gentlemen 
was held at the Exchange Coffee House, 
November 27, 1830, for the general conside. 
ration of the subject. At this meeting it 
was announced that a tract of ground, or 
about seventy acres, at the place then called 
Sweet Auburn, and owned by G,. W. Brim. 
mer, Esq. would be placed at the disposal ot 
the society. A committee was appointed at 
acotemporaneous meeting of the Horticul. 
tural Society, to consider the expediency ot 
making this purchase, and to devise mea- 
sures for forwarding the design of a Rural 
Cemetery and Experimental Garden. ‘This 
committee afterwards obtained leave to fill 
their own .vacancies, and to enlarge their 
numer by the addition of persons not mem- 
bers of the Horticultural Society. A report 
in behalf of this committee was afterwards 


‘jimade by General H. A. S. Dearborn, Presi- 


dent. ct the Society, and published in the 
newspapers, in which an extensive and able 
exposition was made of the advantages of 
the undertaking. 

“ At a meeting of persons favorably dis. 
posed towards the design, held at the Homi- 
cultural Rooms, June 8th, 1831, a strong and 
general wish was manifested for the immedi- 
ate prosecution of the undertaking. A com. 
mittee of twenty was chosen to cqnsider and 
report upon a general plan of proceegings. 
Tne following gentlemen constituted this 
committee: Messrs. Joseph Story, Daniel 
Webster, Henry A. 8S. Dearborn, Samuel 
Appleton, Charles Lowell, Jacob Bigelow, 
Edward Everett, George Bond, George W. 
Brimmer, Abbot Lawrence, Jacob T. Aus- 
in, Franklin Dexter, Alexander H. Everett, 
Charles P. Curtis, Joseph P. Bradlee, John 
Pierpont, Zebedee Cook, jr. Charles Tappan, 


Lucius M. Sargeant, and George W. Pratt. 
Chis commnittee subsequently offered the fol- 
owing report, which was accepted, and 


* Mount Ausurn Cemetrery.—The follow- 


RY at its consecration, and a plan of the 
ing plan of the Mount Auburn Cemetery, to- 


grounds as laid out for cultivation. 
Who that reads the following truly appro. 





goer with the proceedings of the Boston 


orticultural Society, are taken from the N. 
Y. Farmer and Am’n Gardener’s Magazine ; 


and we are sure that it will be read by none 


with greater interest than by those who read 
the Mecnanics’ Macaztne. It can be read 
by no person who has a taste for eloquence, 
or who ever reflects upon the subject to 
which it refers—the last resting-place of all 
mankind in this world,—without producing 
a salutary influence upon his feelings, and 
. possibly upon his future life. 

Rurat Cemetrery.—lIn our last we alluded 
to the establishment of a rural cemetery in 
the immediate vicinity of Boston, and pro. 
_ mised a more minute description of it in a 

Subsequent number; we proceed, therefore 
“to redeem that eens the follow 
“ifg account of the origin of the M rome 
























priate address will not join with us in urging 
our prominent citizens to step forward and 
give the weight of their influence to a simi. 
lar measure? Why not the New-York, a: 
well as the Boston Horricutrurat Society. 
adopt a similar measure, and thereby pre 
vent its falling into the hands of speculators ‘ 
In the plan, the dotted lines show the con. 
TEMPLATED paths and avenues, also the 


contraction of the ponds; and the squarc 
dots along the paths and avenues show the 
lots of 200 square feet purchased by indivi. 


uals. The other references are as follow: 
, Avenues; B, Mount Auburn; C, Har. 


vard Hill; D, Temple Hill; E, Juniper Hill; |}port. 
, Cedar Hill; G, Pine Hill; H, Laurel Hill;|} ‘2. Thata subscription be aes 
Central Square; K, Conseecrated Dell ;}}>f ground in the (said tract, cc 


’ Ponds. Oe hy Ae RO sy 
“Six of seven years ago meetings were 
: gh) 





nade the basis of subscription for those who 
night become proprietors. 

“The Committee of the Horticultural So- 
siety, to whom was referred the method of 
raising subscriptions for the Experimental 
Garden and Cemetery, beg leave to report: 

“1, That it ie expedient to purchase, for a 
zarden and Cemetery, a tract of land com- 
nonly known by the name of Sweet, Auburn, 
rear the road leading from Cambridge to 
Watertown, containing about seventy-two 
icres, for the sum of six thousand dollars; 
srovided this sum can be raised in the man- 
ier proposed in the second article of this re- 
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scription not to binding until one hundred 


3, That when a hundred or more lots are 


taken, the right of choice shall be disposed||tapce, occupies another portion of the land- 


of at an auction, of which seasonable notice 
shall be given to the subscribers. 

“4, That those subscribers who do not offer 
a premium for the right of choosing, shall 
have their lots assigned to them by lot. 

“5, That the fee of the land shall be vested 
in the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
but that the use of the lots, agreeably to an 
act of the Legislature respecting the same, 
shall be secured to the subscribers, their 
heirs, and assigns, forever. 

“6, That the land devoted to the purpose 
of a Cemetery shall contain not less than 
forty acres. 

“7, That every subscriber, upon paying for 
his lot, shall become a member for life, of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural: Society, without 
being subject t@ assessments. 

“8, That a Garden and Cemetery Commit- 
tee, of nine persons, shall be chosen annu- 
ally, first by the subscribers, and afterwards 
by the Horticultural Society, whose duty it 
shall be to cause the necessary siirveys and 
allotments to be made, to assign a suitable 
tract of land for the Garden of the Society, 
and to direct all matters appertaining to the 
regulation of the Garden and Cemetery ; 
and five ‘at least of this committee shall be 
persons having rights in the Cemetery. 

‘The tract of land which has received 
the name of Mount Auburn, is situated on 
the southerly side of the main road leading 
from Cambridge to Watertown, and is part- 
ly within the limits of each of those towns. 
Its distance from Boston is about four miles. 
The place was formerly known by the name 
of Stone’s Woods, the title to most of the 
land having remained in the family of Stone 
from an early period after the settlement of 
the country. Within a few years, the hill 
and part of the woodland were offered for 
sale, and were purchased by George W. 
Brimmer, Esq. whose object was to prevent 
the destruction of the trees, and to preserve 
so beautiful a spot for some public or appro- 

riate use. ‘The purchase which has now 

een made by the Horticultural Society in- 
cludes between seventy and eighty acres, ex- 
tending from the road nearly to the banks of| 
Charles river. A portion of the lane situated 
next to the road, and now under cultivation, 
is injggded to constitute the Experimental 
Garden of the Horticultural Society. A 
long water-course extending between this 
tract and the interior woodland forms a na- 
tural boundary, separating the two sections. 
The inner portion, which is set apart for the 
purposes of a Cemetery, is covered through- 
out most of its extent with a vigorous growth 
of forest trees, many of them of large size, 
and comprising an unusual variety of kinds. 
This tract is beautifully undulating in its sur- 
face, containing a number of bold eminen- 
ces, steep acclivities, and deep shadowy val- 
lies. A remarkable natural ridge with a 
level surface runs through the ground from 
south-east to north-west, and has for many 
years been known as a secluded and favorite 
walk. The principal eminence, called Mount 
Auburn in the plan, is one hundred and 


twenty-five feet above the level of Charles 
river, and commands from its summit one of 
finest prospects which can be obtained in 
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serpentine course of Charles river, with the 


and having the Blue Hills o n in the dis- 
scape. The village of Cambridge, with the 
venerable edifices of Harvard University, 
are situated about a mile to the eastward. On 
the north, at a very small distance, Fresh 
Pond appears, a handsome sheet of water, 
finely diversified by its woody and irregular 
shotes. Country seats and cottages, seen in 
various directions, and especially those on 
the elevated land at Watertown, add much to 
the picturesque effect of the scene. It is 
proposed to erect, on the summit of Mount 
Auburn, a tower, after some classic model, 
of sufficient height to rise above the tops of 
the surrounding trees. This will serve the 
double purpose of a landmark to identify the 
spot from a distance, and of an observatory, 
commanding an uninterrupted view of the 
country around it. From the foot.of this mo- 
nument will be seen in detail the features of 
the landscape, as they are successivély pre- 
sented through the different vistas which 
have been opened among the trees; while, 
from its summit, a magnificent and unbroken 
panorama,. embracing one of the most de- 
lightful tracts in New-England, will be spread 
out beneath the eye. Not only the contigu- 
ous country, but the harbor and bay of Bos- 
ton, with their ships and islands, and, in a 
clear atmosphere, the distant mountains of 
Wachusett, and probably even of Monad- 
nock, will be comprehended within the 
range of vision. 
“The grounds of the cemetery have been 
laid out with intersecting. avenues, so as to 
render every part of the wood accessible. 
These avenues are curved and variously 
winding in their course, so as to be adapted 
to the natural inequalities of the surface. 
By this arrangement the greatest economy 
of the land is produced, combining at the 
same time the picturesque effect of land- 
scape gardening. Over the more level por- 
tions the avenues are made twenty feet 
wide, and are suitable for carriage roads. 
The more broken and precipitous parts are 
approached by foot-paths, which are six feet 
in width. ‘These passage-ways are to be 
smoothly gravelled, and planted on both 
sides with flowers and ornamental shrubs. 
Lots of ground, containing each three hun- 
dred square feet, are set off as family burial 
places, at suitable distances, on the sides of 
the avenues and paths. The perpetual right 
of inclosing and of ttsing these lots, as places 
of sepulture, is conveyed to the purcha- 
sers of them by the Horticultural Society. 
It is confidently expected that many of the 
proprietors will, without delay, proceed to 
erect upon their lots such monuments and 
appropriate structures as will give to the 
place a part of the solemnity and beauty 
which it is destined ultimately to acquire. 

“It has been voted to procure, or con- 
struct, a receiving tomb in Boston, and ano- 
ther at Mount Auburn, at which, if desired, 
funerals may terminate, and in which the re- 
mains of the deceased may be deposited un- 


period, however, not to exceed six months, 


e||foot of the hill. Whenever the funds of 
cultivated hills and fields i beyond it,||the corporation shall justify the expense, it 
f Milto thi 


til such time as the friends shall choose to 
direct their removal to the Cemetery ; this||present on one surface of the chain semi- 


“The principal entrance to Mount Au-|\the pinions to take into, and that the ends of 
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is proposed that a small Grecian or Gothic 
Temple shall be erected on a conspicuous. 
eastern eminence, which in reference to this | 
allotment has received the prospective n 

of Temple Hill. ~ 
“The recent purchase and disposition of 
the grounds at Mount Auburn has effected 
the consummation of the two designs, which, 
for a considerable time, have been cherished 
by numerous members of the community in 
the city of Boston and its vicinity. One of 
these is the institution of a garden for the © 
promotion of Scientific Horticulture; the - 
other, the establishment in the environs of 
the city of a retired and ornamented place 
of sepulture.” 








Grarinc Cuarn.—An ingenious and use- 
ful construction of gearing chain for connect- 
ing cog-wheels, has lately been invented by 
Mr. Oldham, engineer, of the Bank of Ire. 
land, which we think highly deserving of the 
attention of machinists, as it is so extensive- 
ly applicable to various kinds of machinery, 
such as carding engines; and indeed in al- 
most every situation where a series of tooth- 
ed wheels are required to be driven by one 
mover. It consists of a peculiarly construct- 
ed chain, with curved links, which when pass- 
ed round a drum will serve as teeth, and act 
as a cog-wheel to turn pinions, &e,; and 
when stretched out straight, or placed on a 
flat surface, will form an endless rack. It 
may also be passed over and under a series 
of rollers, pinions, &c., forming a carrying- 
chain, instead of the commonly constructed 
chains, in which spiked wheels are employ- 
ed to take in the links. 
In carding engines, and various other kinds — 
of machinery, this improved chain will work 
with much better effect in connection with 
pinions, or wheels with common teeth, into 
which it is suited to gear, than the old chains, 
and without the possibility of slipping off, or ® 
riding over the points of spiked. wheels,” ~ 
having a broader surface of contact; and it 
is not at all liable to get out of order, bein 
much stronger than the old linked chain 
with spur pinions. 
It is formed by crescent-shaped plates con- 
stituting links, which are connected togeth- 
er; and one and two plates alternately, or 
two and three, or more, placed side by side; 
the alternate links fitting in between each —__ 
other at the joints, where they are connected) 
by pins, or bolts, passed through. their eyes — 
in lateral directions. Taig 
It will be obvious that these curved links — 


circular hollows like a rack, for the.teeth of 
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The''is provided on the 


_ the environs of Boston. On one side is the||main road, at the commencement of the Cen- 
: city in full view, connected at its extremi-||tral Avenue: er 7a) 
© ties with Charleston and Roxbury. : 
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burn will be th h a lofty Egyptian gate-||the links, where the bolts or rivets.are pass. 
way, which ia: io Gaal 65 erect tar thé ; mi-circular, 
















are also formed sen 
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sequently drive t i 
__ be driven by such pinions or wheels in the 
Same way as a rack. ne) 

_ Itis evident that such a chain may be pass. 
ed in various directions over wheels, on its 








face, and over drums at its back, and may 


~ be used with certainty of effect: as whatev- 
er motion is given to the chain will be com- 
municated to all that is in gear with it. 
‘The accompanying engraving shows such 
a chain, supposed to be endless, carried over 
_ part of the periphery of a carding cylinder, 
__ ahd constituting a circular rack or toothed 
rim, which drives all the pinions connected 
to it; the back of the chain is conducted over 
a roller, and brought into gear with other 
pinions or wheels; but as numerous illus- 
trations might be produced of its applica- 
bility, it is unnecessary to say more, -as its 
adaptation to every wide range of machine- 
ry will'at once be perceived by every prac- 
_ ticel mechanic.—{British Cyclopedia. } 





 Hennekey’s 2? bad Standing Casks. [From 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine. | 
' We extract from the last part of the 
“Transactions of the Society of Arts” the 
following more particular description of the 
new mode of gauging casks introduced by 
Mr. Hennekey, of London. ‘The invention 
is of such manifest utility, that it can scarce- 
ly fail to come into universal use ; and has 
very deservedly obtained for the inventor the 
honor of the Society’s silver Isis Medal. 


b 




















_ Fig. 1 is an elevation of a cask with the 
gauge applied to it. Fig. 2 is the cock c in 
fig. 1, on a large scale; it has three open- 
ings, one above, one below, and one in the 
side; by means of the screw in the latter 
opening, it is fixed firmly into the cask, as 
shown in the section, fig. 3. An upright 
wooden bar is then secured to the outside or 
the cask, having a groove 6 in it, corres. 
ponding with, and being, as it were, a con- 
tinuation of the upper pipe of the cock c; 

*in this groove is placed a glass tube, open at 

both ends, the lower part of which drops into 
the upper pipe of the cock, and is fixed there 
by means of white lead, or any other cement 
not acted on by spirit or by water; the tube 
is also secured above by a ring or cap. Pa- 
rallel with the tube is a brass plate, on which 
the divisions are subsequently to be marked. 
The plug of the cock has three ways or 

mings, as shown in figs. 3, 4,5,6. A 

jongue or index projects from the plug, indi- 

eating the position of one of these ways; it 
may be seen in fig. 2—the position of which 
corresponds with that of the sectional view, 

: fig. 3. 3 
- “The apparatus being complete as above 

_ described, the cock is turned to the position 

fig. 3, and the cask is filled by a hole at the 

* It is evident, therefore, that the liquor 


ask; provided the tube is wide 


stand in the tubes at the same hei i 


inions or wheels, and con-|jenough to: 
; or the chain itself may} 





void any sensible error from ca- 
pillary attraction; this. height is marked as 
the 6 or of the scale. The plug of the 
cock is thefiturned to the position fig. 6, and 
a given measure. is drawn -off, forming the 
unit of the scale. “In the large standing 
casks, the quantity that is~found practically 
the most convenient is five gallons. The 
plug is then returned to its former position, 
and the column of liquor in the tube will now 
be lower than the zero; the point at which 
it stands is to be marked on the scale as be- 
fore.. Proceeding in-this manner to draw 
off successively five gallons at a time, the 
whole contents of the cask are thus: trans- 
ferred to the scale, each division of which 
represents five gallons, and the scale may 
be numbered upwards or. downwards, as may 
be found the most convenient. The scale 
should not be continued to the bottom of the 
tube, but should terminate at the point where 
the dregs are usually found to begin. It is 
best not to leave a column of liquid constant- 
ly in the tube, -as a. deposit in that case takes 
place on the inside, which obscures it ; when, 
therefore, any liquor has been drawn off, the 
plug of the cock should be brought to the 
position fig. 4, and previously to drawing off a 
fresh quantity, the plug should be brought to 
the position fig. 6. : 

* By the adoption of this method of gra- 
duation, the liquor dealer may take stock 
every day in a few minutes, by merely turn- 
ing the. plugs to the position fig. 3, and then 
reading the number .corresponding with the 
height of liquor in the glass tube attached 
to each cask. 

“Mr. Hennekey also finds these gradua- 


mi \\ted casks to save much time and give great- 


er precision, in making different liquids to 
form those compounds which are required 
by his customers. ‘If, for example, he wants 
to mix together spirit and syrup in any given 
proportion, he puts the two liquors into se- 
parate casks on the ground floor, and places 
an empty cask, also graduated, on the plat- 
form above, and then pumps from the lower 
casks into the upper one the determined 
quantity of each ingredient ; he then allows 
the mixture to remain for twenty-four hours, 
after which he reads off the quantity, and, by 
comparing this with the previously known 
quantity of the separate ingredients, ascer- 
tains how much has been lost in volume by 
condensation, and therefore how much addi- 
tional price must be charged as an equiva- 
lent.” 





Hints for the Packing up of Machinery, and 
preserving it in working order. [From the 
London Mechanics’ Magazine. ]} 

Extract from a letter from James Watt, 
Esq., of Soho, to John Barrow, Esq., of the 
Admiralty, London : 

“ Before sending off the materials of en- 
gines, the bored or turned cast iron parts are 
all well greased, and the latter wrapped with 
rope-yarn, and the outside of the castings re- 
ceive a coat of oil paint ; the polished wrought 
iron work is well greased and packed in boxes 
with dry saw-dust. The precautions do not, 
however, prevent rust for any great length of 
time ; this was experienced in the materials 
of his Majesty’s steamer, the Alban, which we 
delivered at Deptford yard, in May or June, 
1826 ; but the vessel not being ready, the 
boxes with the wrought iron goods were de- 





posited in what appeared to be a dry store- 
m, and, as far as I recollect, the saw-dust 
removed. Qn proceeding to erect the 


> 





engines some six months afterwards, the 
wrought iron work. was found. to be much 
corroded by rust, and the repolishing and re- 
fitting was attended with considerable ex- 
pensé and loss of time. We find also that 
in our hands here, when similar materials 
are laid by for any length of time-in the dri- 
est rooms we have, they require repolishing. 
This would be the case if the engines were 
erected, but we do not think the expense 
incurred in keeping the parts in order would 
be much increased ;* indeed, I have adopted 
this plan myself in an iron work belonging to 
me, where I have had occasion to increase 
the power without the hope of letting it out 
in the present time. . . If the en- 
gines are not to be erected, the boxes should 
be immediately opened, the saw-dust removed, 
and all the wrought iron work well cleaned 
and fresh greased. It should be kept in a 
dry ‘storehouse, and, if possible, in one occa- 
sionally heated; the eylingers, air pumps, 
&c. should also be cleared out and ‘fresh 
greased, and all the castings, as well as the 
boilers, should be put under sheds, to protect 
them from the wet, &c.” 

* The meaning is here somewhat obscure ; but we un- 
derstand it to be, that the expense of keeping an e in 
good working order, by having:a person to attend to it, 


and working it occasionally, is not much more than the 
cost of repolishing and refitting —Ep. M. M. 





Famity Sreamer.—Scarcely ever (says 
the Nashville Banner) have we seen a little 
apparatus so admirably adapted, fer its sim- 
plicity, its easy application, and its various 
and important-uses, to the convenience and 
comfort of the neat and industrious house- 
wife, as-that which has recently fallen under 
our notice with the above appropriate title. 
It is a portable steam generator, whose -prin- 
cipal object is to assist in Creating and pre. 
serving cleanliness, to destroy noxious in- 
sects and vermin, and to prevent their in- 
crease. It is used without trouble or incon- 
venience, and supercedes the annoying appli- 
cation of water in many cases. ‘That yexa- 
tious but indispensable ceremony, which is 
after all too often ineffectual, the cleaning of 
bedsteads, may be performed most. thorough- 
ly by the aid of this apparatus, without taking 
them apart or removing them, and without 
the slightest injury to the floor or carpet 
upon which they stand. Not a bug or other 
insect can possibly escape the searching and 


destructive power of this instrument. For 
cleansing furniture, removing spots from 
paint, purifying varnish, cleaning ows, 


and looking-glasses, picture frames, maps, 
&c. it is most cempletely adapted. Its pe- 
netrating power is truly wonderful. The 
smallest crack or fissure may be thoroughly 
searched, and every thing harbored there ef- 
fectually removed. It may be useful, too, to 
destroy worms, which ‘so often infest fruit 
trees, without injuring the trees themselves ; 
and to remove skippers from bacon without 
affecting the meat. In fine, in those nume- 
rous essential family operations, which, while 
they contribute to neatness, health, and com. 
fort, are so often full of trouble and vexa. 
tion to the matron, and to all about her, it ig 
an almost invaluable auxiliary, and when. it 
shall be introduced into general use, we 
have no doubt it will rank among the most va. 
luable and indispensible articles of house. 
wifery. It is capable likewise of being em- 
ployed in many cooking operations to great 
advantage. It will, for example, boil eggs 
or potatoes with t 





excellent manner: 


great ease, and in a most 


serene asl ii ana tS 
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_ provided with a stuffed collar,water-tight, thro’ 
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Hydraulic Dry Dock. [Communicated for} 
the Mechanics’ Magazine, and Register of| 
Inventions and Improvements. } 

Mr. Eprrorn—Agreeably to your request, 

I visited the hydraulic dry dock of Messrs, 

Ring & Co., in this city, and was highly grati- 

fied and unutterably astonished at witnessing 

the gigantic power of a little machine called 

a hydraulic ram. A ship of 300 tons was 

raised in my presence, in the short space of 

an hour, together with the other heavy appara- 
tus, high and dry, out of the water! 
The hydraulic ram is nothing more than a 

hollow cylinder, equal in length to the im- 

mersed part of the vessel to be raised ; it is 


which passes a turned iron plug, called a 
ram ; to one end of this ram is fixed a strong 
iron plate, connected to a corresponding one 
at some distance beyond the cylinder, by 
strong iron bars, and also connected with a 
sliding beam ; to this beam a powerful set o 
chains are attached, passing over pulleys fix- 
ed to the wharf, and passing down into the 
water, where they are fastened to the tim- 
bers of the cradle, in which the ship is to be 
placed. As I have thus far only described 
one apparatus, it will be necessary to men- 
tion that there are two wharves, and two sets 
of apparatus, exactly alike—one of which I 
have given a longitudinal section of. 

Rererences.—A, the cylinder; B, the 
ram; C D, the sliding beam; d, stationary 
slats, on which the sliding beam moves ; @é, 
the pulleys ; f, timbers of the cradle ; g, the 
tube, which in this case is 80 feet long ; h, 
bars connecting the two plates ; 7 i, the two 
plates; k k, the wharves. Fig. 2 is a trans- 
verse section, with the references to corres- 
pond with the other. 

The mode of raising a ship is as follows : 
She is brought in between the two wharves, 
exactly over the cradle—the chains are then 
tightened, so as to make the blocks come in 
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slow but majestic manner, to the required 
height. Respectfully, yours, 

G. Lansrne. 
New-York, Aug. 8, 1833. 





IncomBusTIBLE Wasu anp Stucco WuirTe 
Wasn.—The basis for both is lime, which 
must be first slacked with hot water, in a 
small tub or piggin, and covered, to keep in 
the steam; it then should be passed, in a 
fluid form, through a fine sieve, to obtain the 
flour of the lime. It must be put on with a 
painter’s brush—two coats are best for out- 
side work. 

First. To make a fluid for the roof, and 
other parts of wooden houses, to render 
them incombustible, and coating for brick 
tile, stone work and rough cast, to render 
them impervious to the water, and give them 
a durable and handsome appearance.—The 
proportions in each receipt are five gallons. 
Slack your lime as before directed, say six 
quarts, into which put one quart of clean 
rock salt for each gallon of water, to be en- 
tirely dissolved by boiling, and skimmed 
clean; then add to the five gallons one 
pound of alum, half a pound of copperas, 
three-fourths of a pound of potash—the last 
to be gradually added ; four quarts of fine sand 
or hard wood ashes must also be added ; any 
coloring matter may be mixed in such quan- 
tity as to give it the requisite shade. It will 
look better than paint, and be as lasting as 
slate. It must be put on hot. Old shingles 
must be first cleaned with a stiff broom, when 
this may be applied. It will stop the small 
leaks, prevent moss from growing, render 
them incombustible, and last many years. 

Second. To make a brilliant Stucco White 
Wash for the Buildings, inside and out.— 
Take clean lumps of well burnt stone lime; 
slack the same as before ; add one-fourth of 


be more teiiiiadit "thin } 


\ ||house in Washington is washed with it. _ 


of copper should not be so strong as to pro- 





a pound of whiting or burnt alum pulverized, 
one pound of loaf or other sugar, three pints 








contact with the keel—water is then forced 





into the cylinder, 
means of a pump, w 
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retain its brilliancy for man years, rom 
et to one hundred. It ‘od = 


equal. The east end of 





Process ror Stivertne Tron.—Iron is — 
not easily silvered. The fi 

will be found convenient in its 

to both large and small iron utensils. eo 
After having scoured the piece of seinen 

be silvered, let it be very evenly pubbed — 
with sand paper, and then dipped intoa warm 
solution of sulphate of copper, sg pagers 
or of acetate of coer (rerdgr) 

its surface has become red, pe 8 ew 
clean water. Should the copper not cover 
the surface equally, it must be again dipped 
into the solution. The solution of the salt 





duce a precipitate of small particles of 
per. Melt silver in a crucible, and let the 
iron be immersed in it, and rubbed over with 
a pro per ‘tool, so that the silver may adhere 
equally to its surface. This operation of 
immersing and rubbing is re until the 
silver is very evenly appli 
be taken to press, and not to rub, the sur- 
face, lest the thin coat of copper, which fa- 
cilitates the adhesion of the silver, should be 
scraped off. When the silvering seems com- 
plete, the articles are removed the cru- 
cible and polished.—[Journal des Connais- 
sances Usuelles.] 





Water Sprout on rue Lake or Genzva. 
—M. Mayor, who resides at Mollard Place, 
Geneva, in looking through his window, - 
which faces the lake, saw, to his astonish. 
ment, on the third of December last, about 
a quarter before eight in the morning, in the 
direction of Paguis and Secheron, a vertical 
column of water, at least sixty or ei feet . 
high, and several feet in diameter, larger at 
its. base than its summit, of a grey color, and 
appearing animated with a tory motion. 
The column rested on the lake below, and 
was bent towards the top in the form of a~ 
bow. It remained nearly two minutes with- 
out any sensible change of place ; and then 
sunk, by degrees, from above, by . 
itself in a shower of rain. At this juncture 
a south-west wind ruffled the surface of the 
lake; the sky was entirely covered with 
thick vapors, which occupied the upper re- 
gions, while there were, properly speaking, 
no clouds in the horizon. 

This is not the first spout seen on Lake 
Leman. One which occurred in 1741 was 
described in the French Academy. It lasted — 
several minutes. Another was seen in 1764, 
in the month of August, which continued 
nearly an hour. 

In the spout witnessed by M. Mayor, the ; 
top of the column had no communication 
with thick clouds, as is sometimes the ease, - 
no trace of any such cloud was to be seen, 
neither above the column nor in its m 
hood,—hence there were no i 
electrical attraction to which the 
be attributed, and there seems no means of 


accounting for the prodigious force then | 
erted to sustain a column of wan & 









of step. flour made Saas tonny Gi, wt, eal 
viet a small tube, by , and [ ’ 
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se "LITERARY NOTICES. 


per? Family Library : N. Y.—The former work of 


_ Dr. Abercrombie, on the Intellectual Powers of Man 
_ and the Investigation of Truth, which was published 


“nate branch of mental philosophy. 
_ fession which, in our judgment, affords so good and 


-as that of a physician. While ministering to the bo- 
_. dily ailments which are more or less the lot of all, 


the mind and feelings, which react so powerfully 
_ and through which they act and suffer. He sees the 


‘and wants—godlike in his longings after immortali-. 


- sician in the sick room has advantages for verifying 
-the many and conflicting hypotheses respecting the 


-think Dr. Abercrombie has profited by these advan- 


‘tions, and our conduct, as moral and responsible be. 
ings.” A more important subject, or one of greater 


_ constitution, conveying the distinct impression of| 


_ quires that he rightly extend to others the same feel- 


. interests of others. 





en “AUGUST 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16—1833. 
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MILosoPHyY oF THE MoraL Feer.ines, by 
Joun Anencaomaie, M. D. being Vol. LVIII of Har- 


some time ago, as No. XXXVII of this same series, 
will-ensure a welcome to his new treatise en a cog- 
There is no pro- 


so frequent opportunities of thoroughy studying the 
phenomena of our intellectual and moral existence, 


he has not less to consider and consult the state of 
upon the material frame with which they are allied, 
human being—animal in so many of his propensities 


ty, and in the reach of his lofty intellect—stript of 
all disguise, and acting naturally. If then he have 
‘an observing spirit—previous cultivation and acquire- 
ment—and withal a turn for metaphysics—the phy- 


intellectual functions—superior to all others. We 


tages, and that in this, the sequel in some sort to his 
former work, he traces with a steady hand and good 
discrimination—and withal in a practical manner— 
“thé principles which ought to regulate our voli- 


interest to each and all of us, can hardly be dis- 
cussed. We propose by some extracts to show how 
it is here disposed of. 

- After laying down the position that the “ sense of| 
justice is a primary and essential part of our moral 


certain conduct which a man owes to his fellow 
men without regard to any considerations of a perso. 
nal nature, and apart from all enactments or laws, 
divine or human,” the author thus proceeds to define 
this ‘‘ sense of justice,” and illustrate its operation. 


_. The sense of justice consists in a feeling experi- 
‘enced by every man, of a certain line of conduct 
which he owes to other men in given circumstances ; 
‘and this seems to be referable to the following 
heads ;—attending to their interest,—not interfering 
wilh their freedom of action,—preserving their repu- 
tation,—estimating their character and motives,— 
bree nd of their opinions,—consulting their feelings— 

@ preserviug or improving their moral condition. 
As a guide for his conduct in particular instances, a 

aan has usually a distinct impression of what he 
thinks due by other men towards himself ; justice re- 


and conduct which, ia similar circumstances, 
he expects from them. 
» (1,) Justice is due to the persons, property, and 
This constitutes Integrity or 
Honesty. It, of course, implies abstaining from 
every kind of injury, and preserving a conscientious 
regard to their rights. In this last respect, it allows 
us te exercise a prudent attention to our own inter- 
est, provided the means be fair and honourable, and 
that we carefully abstain from injuring others by the 
measures we employ for this purposc. The great 
rule for our guidance in all.such cases is found in 
immutable principles of moral rectitude ; the test 
of our conduct in regard to individual instances ie, 
that it be such as, were our own interest concerned, 
we should think fair and honorable in other men. 
“ 2.) Justice requires us not to interfere with the 
freedom of action of others, This constitutes per- 


case of servants, apprentices, soldiers, &e. ; but 
they are opposed to slavery, in which the individual 


restrain from conduct which, without any real injury, 
inflicts permanent pain. To this head we may per- 
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concerned is not a party to the agreement. ‘ 
(3.) Justice enjoins a regard to the reputation of 
others. ‘This consists in avoiding every thing that 
could be injurious to their good name, either by di- 
rect evil.speaking, or such insinuations as might give 
rise to suspicion or prejudice against them. It must 
extend also to the-countenancing of such insinuations 
when we hear them made-by others, especially in 
circumstances in which the individual injured has no 
opportunity of defending himself. It includes, fur- 
ther, that we do not deny te others, even to rivals, 
any praise or eredit which is justly due to them.— 
There is, however, one modification, equally consist. 
ent with justice, to which the former of these rules 
is liable ; namely, that in certain cases, we may be 
required to make a statement prejudicial to an indi- 
vidual, when duty to a third party or to the public 
makes it incumbent on us todo so. In such a case, 
a person guided by the rules of justice will go no 
farther than is actually required by the circumstances; 
and will at all times beware of propagating a report 
injurious to another, though he should know it to be 
strictly true, unless he is called upon by special duty 
to communicate it. 
(4.) Justice requires us not only to avoid injuring 
an individual in the estimation of other men, but to 
exercise the same fairness in forming our own opinion 
of his character, without being misled or biassed by 
passion or prejudice. This consists in estimating his 
conduct and motives with calmness and impartiality ; 
in regard to particular instances, making full allow- 
ance for the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and the feelings by which he was, or might be, at the 
time, naturally influenced. When an action admits 
of being referred to different motives, justice consists 
in taking the more favorable view, if we can do so 
with-strict regard to truth, instead of harshly and 
hastily assigning a motive which is unworthy. Such 
justice in regard to character and motives we require 
to exrecise with peculiar care, when the conduct re- 
ferred to has been in any way opposed to our own 
self-love. In these cases we must be especially on 
our guard against the influence of the selfish princi- 
ple,_.which might lead to partial and distorted views 
of actieyns and motives, less favorable to others, and 
more favorable to ourselves, than justice warrants. 
When viewed in this manner, we may often perceive, 
that conduct which gave rise to emotiuns of displea- 
sure, as injurious to us, was fully warranted by some 
conduct on our own part, or was required be some 
high duty which the individyal owed to another. 
(5.). Justice is to be. exercised in judging of the 
opinions and statements of others. This constitutes 
Candor. It consists in giving a fair and deliberate 
hearing to theiropinions, statements, and arguments, 
and weighing fairly and honestly their tendercy. It 
is, therefore, opposed to prejudice, blind attachment 
to preconceived opinions, and that narrow disputa 
tious spirit which delights in captious criticism, and 
will hear nothing with calmness that is opposed to its 
own views; which distorts or misrepresents the sen- 
timents of its opponents, ascribing them to unworthy 
motives, or deducing from them couclusions which 
they donot warrant. Candor, accordingly, may be 
considered as a compound of justice and the love of 
truth. It leads us to give due attention to the opin- 
ions and statements of others,—in all cases to be 
chiefly solicitous to discover truth, andin statements 
of a mixed character, containing perhaps much error 
and fallacy, anxiously to discover and separate what 
is true. It has accordingly been remarked, that a 
turn for acute disputation, and minute and rigid criti- 
cism, is often the characteristic of a contracted and 
prejudiced mind ; and that the most enlarged under- 
standings are always the most indulgent to the state- 
ments of others,—their leading object being to dis- 
cover truth. 
(6.) Justice is due to the feelings of others ; and 
this applies to many circumstances which do not af- 
fect either their interest or their reputation. Without 
injuring them in any of these respects, or in our own 
good opinion, we may behave to them in such a man- 
ner as to wound their feelings. There are minds 
of an extreme delicacy, which, in this respect, are 
peculiarly sensitive ; towards euch, a person of cor- 
rect feelings strives to conduct himself with suitable 
tenderness. We may find, however, persons of 
honest and upright minds, who would shrink from the 
least approach to real injury, but yet neglect the ne- 








i liberty; but in all civil communities the right 
is liable to certain restrictions : as w 








danger or 






cessary attention to the feelings ; and may even con- 


haps also refer a due regard to the estimate which we 
lead a man to form of himself. This is opposed to 
flattery on the one hand, and on the other to any un. 
necessary depreciation of his character.. -Flattery 
indeed is also'to be considered as a violation of ve- 
racity. 

How much is there in the above extract for useful 
meditation ! ’ : 

Self-love is, according to La Rochefoucauld, the 
one unfailing principle of human actions—even to the 
extent, as one of his maxims alleges, of enabling us 
to derive some gratification from the calamities of 
vur best friends. We give Dr. Abercrombie’s just 
and clear chapter upon this subject : 


Sexr-Love.—There has been some dispute re. 

specting the term Self-love, both as to its general 

propriety, and asto the mental feelings which ought 

to be referred to it. There can be no doubt that there 

is, in our constitution, a principle or propensity which 

leads us to study our own interest, gratification, and 

comfort; and that in many instances. it becomes the 

ruling principle of the character. It is in this sense 

that I use the term self-love, without entering into 

any discussion: regarding the strict logical propriety 

of it. Like the other mental feelings, it is to be 

considered as part of our moral constitution, and cal- 

culated to answer important purposes, provided it be 

kept in its proper place, and do not encroach upon 

the duties and affections which we owe. to other 

men. © When thus regulated, it constitutes prudence, 

or a just regard to our own interest, safety, and 

happiness ; when it becomes morbid in its exercise, 

it degenerates into selfishness. 

A sound and rational self-love ought to lead us to 
seek our own true happiness, and should prove a 
check upon those appetites and-passions which inter- 

fere with this; for many of them, it must be allowed. 

may not bc less adverse to our own real interest and 
comfort than they are to our duty to other men. It 
should lead us, therefore, to avoid every thing, not 
only that is opposed to our iaterest, but that is cal- 

culated to impair our peacea of mind, and that har- 
mony of the moral feelings without which there: can’ 
be no real happiness. ‘This includes a due regula- 
tion of the desires, and a due exercise of the affec- 
tions, as @ moral condition which promotes our own 

happiness and comfort. Self-love, viewed in this 
manner, appears to be placed as a regulating prin- 

ciple among the other powers,—much inferior indeed 

to the great principle of conscience, so far as regards 
the moral condition of the individual,—but calculated 
to answer important purposes in promoting the har- 
monies of society. The impression ‘on which its 

influence rests appears to be simply the comfort and 
satisfaction which arises to ourselves from a certain 
regulation of the desires, and a certain exercise of 
the affections, and the feelings of an opposite kind 
which follow a different conduct. These sources 
of satisfaction are manifold. We may reckon among 
them the pleasure attached to the exereise of the 
affections themselves, a feature of our moral consti- 
tution of the most interesting’kind, the true mental 
peace and enjoyment which spring from benevo- 
lence, friendship, meekness, forgiveness, and the 
whole train of the kindly feelings,—the gratitude of 
those who have experienced the effects of our kind- 
ness,—the respect and approbation of those whose 
esteem we feel to be valuable,—and the return of 
similar affections and good offices from other men. 
On the other hand, we have to keep in mind the 
mental agony and distraction which arises from jea- 
lousy, envy, hatred, and resentment,—the sense of 
shame and disgrace which follow a certain line of 
conduct,—and the distress which often arises purely 
from the contempt and disapprobation of our fellow- 
men. ‘ Disgrace,” says Butler, “is as much 
avoided as bodily pain,”—-we may safely say that it 
is much more avoided, and-that it inflicts a suffering 
of a much more severe and permanent nature. It 
must likewise accord with the observation of every 
one, that among the circumstances which most fre- 
quently injure our peace and impair our comfort, are 
those which ruffle the mind by mortifying our self- 
love. There is also a feeling of dissatistaction and 
self-reproach which follows any neglect of adue ex- 
ercise of the affections, and which, in a well-regula- 
ted mind, disturbs the mental tranquillity fully as 
much as the disapprobation of other men. _ It is fur- 





























fer a real benefit in such a manner as to wound the 
















ther evident, that the man of ungovetned passions 
and ill-tegulated: affections ‘aapaies 8 own peace 
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bat often of imental anguish, misery, ig and|| 
premature death. To run the risk of poy owe. a 
-quences for the gratification of a present e 


or passion, is clearly opposed to the dictates of a 
sound self-love, as. has been distinctly shown by 
Bishop Butler; and when, in such a case, self-love 

preyails over an appetite or passion, we perceive it 
operating as a regulating principle in the moral sys- 
tem. It does so, indeed, merely by the impression, 
that a certain regulation of the moral feelings is con. 
ducive to our own true and present happiness; and 
this shows a wonderful power of compensation a- 
mong these feelings, referable entirely to this source. 
But itis quite distinct from the great principle of con- 
science, which directs us to a certain line of conduct 
on the pure and high principle of moral duty, apart 
from all considerations of a personal nature—which 
leads a man to act upon nobler motives than those 
which result from the most refined self-love, and 
calls for the mortification of all personal feelings, 
when these interfere in the smallest degree with 
requirements of duty. This distinction I conceive to 
be of the utmost practical importance . as it shows a 
principle of regulation among the : moral feelings 
themselves, by which a certain exercise of the affec- 
tions is carried on in a,manner which contributes in 
a high degree to the harmonies of society, but which 
does not convey, any impression of moral approbation 
or merit that can be applied te the agent, 

Self-love, then, leads us to consult our own feel- 
ings, and to seek directly our own interest and hap. 
piness. The affections lead us to allow for the feel- 
ings; and consider the advantage and comfort of other 
men ; and a certain balance between these principles 
is essential to the healthy sfate of the moral being.+- 
Itis seldom that the affections are like to acquire an 
undue influence. but there is great danger of self-love 
degenerating into selfishness, which interferes with 
the duties we owe to others. We have formerly al- 
luded to the means, referable to the due exercise’ of| 
the affections, and evento a sound and rational self. 
love, by which this should be in part prevented.— 
When these are ‘not sufficient; the appeal is to con- 
science; or a distinct reference of individual cases 
is made to the great principle of moral rectitude.— 
We find, accordingly, this principle called into action 
when a man has become sensible of important defects 
in his moral habits, ‘ Thus, we may see-a man, who 
has long: given way to a péevish or irascible disposi- 
tion, that is, to selfish acting upon his own feelings, 
without due regard to the feelings of others, setting 
himself to.contend with this propensity upon the score 
of moral duty ; while another, of a placid disposition, 
has no need of bringing the principle into action for 
such a purpose: In the.same manner, a person who 
has indulged a cold contracted selfishness may, 
under the influence of the same great principle, per- 
form deeds of benevolence ani kindness. Thus we 
perceive that the moral principle or sense of duty, 
when it is made the regulating motive of action, is 
calculated to control self-love, and preserve the pro- 
per harmony between it and the exercise of the af- 
fections. 

‘ When the principle of self-love becomes deranged 
in its exercise and objects, it leads to those habits by 
which a man seeks his own gratification in a way 
which interferes with his duties to other men. This 
he may do by an undue pursuit of any of the desires 
—whether avarice, ambition, love of eminence, or 
love of fame; and the desire of knowledge itself 
may be so indulged as to assume the same charac- 
ter. Even deeds of benevolence and kindness may 
be performed on this principle,—as when a man, by 
such actions, seeks only the applause of the public, 
or the approbation of certain individuals, from whom, 
it may be, he expects to derive advantage. Hence 
the value we attach, in the exercise of all the affec- 
tions, to what we call disinterested conduct,—to him 
who does good by stealth, or who performs acts of| 
exalted justice, generosity, or forbearance, under 
circumstances which exclude every idea of a selfish 
motive,—or when self-interest anu personal feeling 
are strongly and obviously opposed to them. Such 
conduct commands the cordial approbation of all 
oy s of men; and it is striking to remark how, in 

ighest conception of such a character that fancy 

pod delineate, we are met by the sublime morality 
of the sacred writings, impressed upon us by the 
purest of all motives, the imitation of him who is the 
Giver of all good; “love your enemies,—bless 
that curse you;—do good to them that hate 
you,—and pray for them which despitefully use you 
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A New Tueony or TERRESTRIAL ‘Wisc tube, 


tory, by Samuey B. Mereatre, M.D. New York: 
G. & C. & H. Carvitt.—The polarity of the needle 
isthe civilizer of mankind. Without it this western 
world would yet have been an unknown region; and 
commerce—the handmaid of religion, of science, and 
of all that humanizes and embellishes life—instead 
of covering every sea, and visiting every shore, 
would still be timidly creeping along the coasts which 
bound the great Ocean, dreaming never of launching 
forth into the world of trackless waters. Yet though 
all admit this trath, and use has reconciled us to 
unquestioning confidence in a guide so apparently 
insignificant as a thin wire of magnetized steel, no 
one.has yet resolved the philosophy of this wonderful 
phenomenon. A young American physician has, in 
the treatise before us, attempted this solution—with 
what success we are unequal to pronounce ; but that 
he has brought to the discussion much force of rea- 
soning, many striking analogies, and fortunate illus- 
trations, we are quite sure. 

The essay is divided into two parts. In the first 
part some striking analogies between electricity and 
caloric are traced, whence it is assumed that they 

‘are radically the same subtle, imponderable and all 
pervading elements ;” and especially are capillary 
arid cohesive attraction explained by reason of “ an 
unequal distribution of calorie, and of its attraction 
for ponderable matter.” In the second part the con- 
nection ‘‘ between caloric and terrestrial magnetism” 
is sought to be established; and we are sure that the 
process of the reasoning and the facté stated in its 
support will be read with general satisfaction. We 
cannot do better to show the spirit, as well as the 
talent with which Dr. Metcalfe writes, than to give 
an extract from the conclusion of Part I of the 
essay : 

141. The-truth is, that we live, move, and breathe 
constantly, in an atmosphere of unseen, but living 
fire. lt is that which gives beauty and lustre to the 
blue empyrean dome—which dissolves aud suspends 
the waters of the ocean on high—and which lets 
them fall in “ fruitful showers ‘to cheer the plains 
below.” it is the active spirit of the storm. and 
tempest—while it clothes the fields with living green, 
and causes all nature to rejoice. 

142. Whoever unfolds aright, the grandeur and 
harmony of these manifestations of Infinite. Wisdom, 
may be said, in the language of the eloquent ‘salen, 
**to chaunt-a solemn hymn of lofty adoration to the 
Author of the universe.” 

143. Observations were made with the microscope 
some yeats ago in France, which led some philoso- 
phers to adopt the ancient doctrine, that all the ele- 
mentary atoms of matter were alive—that they were 
composed each of separate, moving animalcules,— 
In short, that all nature was alive. Now there caa 
be no doubt that the atoms of all matter are more or 
less in perpetual motion, caused by the transitions of 
caloric from one portion, to another.. These chemi- 
cal motions were probably mistaken for animalcular 
movements. 

144. It is self evident that oxygen which supports 
combustion by giving out caloric, is also the supporter 
of animal life. When the oxygen of the atmosphere 
is inspired, it is charged with caloric positively— 
when expired, in combination with carbon, it is 
negative ; having imparted a portion of its caloric to 
the blood. The same thing is true in every case of 
oxidation or combusiion, respiration of plants, &c. 
This is a law of vast importance, and explains almost 
every chemical combination which takes place 
throughout matter. 7 

145. How is it that carbonic acid gas, when in- 
haled, destroys animal life? Is it a to the 
insufficient supply of caloric it affords ? It can- 
not be by a poisonous operation, because it is formed 
continually in the lungs, and is therefore in per- 
petual contact with them. It must be owing to the 
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however, the sun is one - nil 
than the earth. aptechen 
times as much caloric as the e 


ton pyaar S28 a gh that oe 
medium between the cel “by ' 
are retained in their orbits, waren 

and which he supposed was more si 
Does not caloric answer to this subt! 
Does it not extend from the centre, to | 
rence of the universe? Is yet us 
motions and transmutations of te 
of decomposition and recombinati 
nutrition, growth, &c.? Is it not tie 
energy of universal nature ? 

148. If the facts and principles which ve have t 
endeavored to unfold, be founded in truth, we. 
perceive no limits to "their a mm. 
intimately connected with all the phenome: 
ing and dead matter, and therefere with e 
partment ef human knowledge. The phil 
chemieal affinity is still in its infancy, and 
a far more extensive field for discovery, 
ever yet been explored. He who enters upor 
enlarged views, and cultivates it with ur 
plication, will greatly extend the boundaries. 
ence, and will Seri erive from his labors more | impe 
able renown, than that of the ¢ 10 Ww 
to the diadem, through the blood and pits 
ing humanity. To control the operations « 
and render her elements subservient te 
ness of millions, is the most noble pre 
lightened and philanthropic man ; and shim 
communion withthe ever blessed sPtRIT OF ETERNAL 
TRUTH, to whom be ascribed all glory a 
for ever. 

* If we suppose caloric to be the cause of grat 
we must also suppose that it is itself without gri 
ty—otherwise we shall only explain the 
of gravity by itself, which would be absurd. 


An Exvementary Treatise on Mecuanres, trans- 
lated from the French of M. Bouctan.at, with addi. 
tions and emendations, designed to adapt it to the 
use of the Cadets of the United States Military 
Academy ; by Evwarp H. Courrenay, Professor 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the 
my. New York: J. 4 J. Harper. 1 te 
—The title of this work is explangtory of its objects; 
and the name of the eminent Professor who has — 
translated and adapted it to the use of scientific 
students in this country, affords an ample pledge that 
it is a work good in itself, and that all he has done 
for it has been well done. It is however & treatise 
only for those whose previous mathematical : 
will enable them to follow. out the most ugetul 
cation of high mathematics. Tlie work i weir aioe 
printed by the Harpers. 


Mitrrary Memoirs of Field Marshal tne Ske 
or Wetuineton, by Capt. Movie Suenen. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia’: Cagney & Lea.—** The Conquet 
Napoleon,” as since the bgttle of Waterloo 
been the pride of England to designate the’! 
Wellington, has not lacked historians ¢ ee 
of arms ; though heretofore they have been e 
ted in the general history of the wars in ¥ 
was engaged. The volumes before us relate my 
rectly and solely to himself, and as personal memoirs 
enter of course largely igto detail. “The author 
tertains manifestly the profoundest a 7 
hero, and speaks of his military character as “ u u i. 
valled.” Success sometimes makes great men of 
those whom nature hardly designed ae yt 
always blinds the jadgment to faults. The ) 
scene in Lord Wellington’s military career 
striking, and the results for Europe and the ' 

























fact of its having lost that portion of latent caloric, 
which is necessary to vital action. 
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‘ok: at Corunna—a death which the beauti- 
pane Wolfe have made known to thousands 


i Soult had 20,000 men aioe arms. From 
Zi. naling his front, and from a battery 
bre onhis left, he opened a smart can. 
under cover of the fire moved down. in 
y columns to the attack. The first of 
owing out its voltigeurs, and driving in the 
is, attacked the British right, assailing the 
and fiank of general Baird’s division. The sc- 
column marched upon the Britishcentre. The 
with less of earnest intention in the character 
is attack, moved upon the British left, where the 
bs were commanded by Sir John Hope. 
of the commander.in.chiéf stood sad- 
him, to visit the outposts, just as the alarm 
wen. He rode thankful to the field, The 
gnder of the guns and the rolling of the musketry 
; ih ges begun as he galloped to the summons 
- @ grave joy. 
: The battle was most furious near the village of El- 
ag onthe British right. In this quarter of the 
‘field Sir David Baird was severely wounded ; and 
~ here, while earnestly watching the progress of the 
‘stern combat in Elvina, Sir John Moore himself was 
ruck upon the left breast by a cannon-shot: it threw 
m frém lis horse ; but, though the laceration was 
dreadful, it did not deprive him of his mental energy; 
= her upon the ground, and watched the battle.— 
ag eye was steadfast and intent, and it brightened 
: ‘saw that all went bravely and well. The sol- 
dic hag hae ina blanket to carry-him to the rear ; 
‘Bs he the hilt of his sword struck upon his 
svbierd, and caused him a sudden pang. Captain 
Hardinge would have taken off the sword, but the 
‘general stopped him, saying, ‘‘ It is as well as it is: 
had rather it should go out of the field with me !” 
~ With these words he was borne from the battle. It 
s@uretong way to the town, and the torture of the 
- ‘Motion was great ; but thie expression of his counte- 
bes e was calm and resolute, and he did not sigh. 
eral times he made Lis attendants stop, and turn 
‘round, that he might gaze upon the field of bat. 


After he was laid down upon a couch in his lodg- 
, the pain of his wound increased. He spoke with 
ty,and at intervals. He often asked how the bat- 
‘went; and being at last told that the enemy were 
‘ » he said instantly, “It isa great satisfaction 
__ tome to know that we have beaten the French.” He 
was firm and composed to the last; once only, when 
i of his mother, he betrayed great emotion. 
know,” said he to his old friend Colonel An- 
“that ie bow sqaed ~ this way !” 
bitter a y of spirit which he had long endured 
} thus isachfully evidenced. “I hope,” he ex- 
“the people of England will be satisfied ! 
my country will do me justice!” These pre- 
sentences were among tie last he uttered ; his 
‘@ were not long ; he expired with the hand 
| Anderson pressed firmly in his own. 
‘shall not further describe the action than by 
that when darkness put an end to the work 
baitle, not only had the French been repulsed at 
joints, but the line of the English was considera. 
i beyond the original position. The loss 
prea was, by their own admiasion, 3000; 
the British was about 800 killed and wounded. 
oo of General Hill and that of General 
d remained on shore the 17th, to cover the 
n of the army, which began soon after the 
on tomamgll By night the victorious 
fled down trom the id" of battle to their 
. r E Fnere was @ moon, but it gave 
dle light; for the weather 
on aber night, the remains of 
interred in the 
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on shipboard, As in soldiers’ sadness, the silent mourn- 
ing of men who know no tears.” 

Sir John Moore had signalized his’ name in the 
West Indies, in Holland, and in Egypt. His life was 
‘|)spent among the troops ; among thé troops he. died ; 
and, to this hour, it is a distinction to any officer to 
have learned his duty under thé eye and the voice of 
(Moore. We admire his character; we glory in his 
’!|warrior-like death ; we consider his fame hallowed 
by his end ;—but we think that, with the deep know. 
ledge of human nature he possessed, the state of 
Spanish society, under the actual circumstances of 
peril and bewilderment, ought not to have surprized 
him, far les to have irritated him to the extent to 
whieh it certainly did. That time was lost at Sala- 
manea, is @ matter of fact, and a subject of regret. 
The value of a day, or of an hour, in war, is great. 
It is vain to. ask what might have been the conse- 
quences of a movement into the heart of Spain, which 
was never made, and which, according to able and 
acute men, never should have bee contemplated ; 
but it is certain that between that measure and a re- 
treat of Portugal, Sir John Moore wavered long in 
his decisions. War, we are told, and truly, by. all 
good officers, is a'science; and we are shown how 
accurate and profound are, and ought to be, the cal- 
culations of a commander; yet, ‘‘nothing venture, 
“3g have,” has passed into a proverb with man. 

in 

In all undertakings, we must leave something in 
a state too incomplete to command the certainly of 
success. We must exercise our trust in Providence, 
whatever be our aim and end: for ‘the lot is cast 
into the lap, the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lord ;” and undoubtedly, with a righteous eausce, we 
may look hopefully for help. .We are not of the 
number. of those who dare to speak lightly of the 
spirit of Moore; for we know the help of Heaven 
was that to which he looked; and we believe that it 
was an act of conscientious self. denial, which made 
him hesitate to risk the lives of so many thousands 
on the desperate hazards of a chivalric effort. 
one 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 








In France the ministers have a breathing spell, the 
Chambers having been prorogued on the 26th, imme- 
diately after the passing of the budget, which was 
done in considerable haste by the Peers. ‘The mode 
of this prorogation was sumnrary enough—no speech 
from the King in person, or by commission, but at a 

iven hour M. d’Argout entered the Chamber of 

eputies, accompanied by three of his colleagues, 
and proceeded forthwith to read a royal ordonnance, 
which declared the session of 1833 at an end. This 
laconic announcement was subsequently repeated to 
the Peers; and thus is the King at liberty, and, as 
far as the supplies can do it, enabled to carry on the 
Government for eighteen months to come, without 
assembling the legislative bodies. 

Portugal.—The Steamboat City of Waterford had 
arrived at Falmouth, with news to the 30th June, 
from Lagos. Count Villa Flor and Admiral Napier 
were’ carrying all before them. ‘They had landed at 
Villa Real, and were marching te the interior. 

Deputations from the neighboring towns had sent 
in their adhesion. 

*¢ Every where the people came forward, and hail- 
ed them with enthusiasm; gifts of money, horses, 
and arms were made, snd numbers of the people 
have joined the expeditionary troops.as volunteers. 
In Villa Real, Don Pedro’s troops found 30 pieces of 
cannon, and £5000 i in the military ehests, with some 
hundred stands of arms, plenty of ammunition, &c.” 

*Ttis calculated that he had already been joined 
by upwards of 2,000 men, the greater part of whom 
are regular troops.” 

‘* Letters have been received from Faro of the 27th 
ult., and from Lagos of the 20th, which’ state. that 
the expedition from Oporto had met with the most 
favorable reception, being in both places hailed asa 
deliverer, and joined by the militia, and the regular 
troops in the vicinity, and there was no doubt that 
in less than a month the flag of Donna Maria would 
be floating over every town in the province of Al- 
garve.” 

The expedition of Donna Maria’s adherents to Al- 
garve seems, accotding to the accounts received 
yesterday, to promise well—both by land and water. 


Captain Napier—we forget his Portuguese title—had 
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blockade.”. Capt. Clark pasged Gibraltar on the 11th, 
and received this report from the brig Commerce, for 
Tampico, which came out of Gibraltar that morning. 
'This report. derives confirmation from the fact.men- 
tioned by a Gibraltar paper ofthe 8th July received 
in Boston, and. quoted by the papers of that city, 
which says that a vessel arrived there on the 6th, 
which stated that on the morning of the 4th, about 
15 miles from Cape St. Vincent, the Miguelite and 
the Patriot squadrons were seen sailing in two paral- 
lel lines, though wide apart, in the direction of Cape 
St. Mary—the former consisting of eleven and the 
latter of nine vessels—and that after they had been 
lost sight of, the report. of cannon was heard. 

We add some items of general news. 

The Irish Reform Bill passed Parliament 274 to 94. 


The West India Slavery Bill had been postponed 
to the 15th. 


According to letters from Havre, there were at 
that port 30 whalers fitting out for fishing voyages. 
This branch of industry was scarcely known in 
France three or four years ago. 


Gen Solignac had followed the example of Admi- 
ra] Sartorius, and left the service of Donna Maria.— 
Marshal Bourmont, on the other hand, had arrived 
in London, on his way, it was said, to take command 
of the Miguelite forces. ‘ 


The accounts from Berlin (received to the 15th 
instant) state ‘that a number of foreigners had been 
arrested in that city, on suspicion of fomenting dis- 
contents among the people. Several Englishmen 
were among the number; and, notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of our Ambassador, Lord Minto, had 
been sent out of the Prussian dominions on three - 
days’ notice. 

In consequence of the frequent desertion of the 
soldiers into France, several Prussian regiments, 
stationed in the Rhenish provinces, have been or. 
dered into the interior. 


It now appears that the conspiracy lately discover. 
ed in Naples was confined to the military. An 
officer, and six sub-officers of one of the cavalry regi- 
ment, have.been arrested in that city, chaiged with 
having plotted to assassinate the King! Reports 
were in circulation, in Paris, that an insurrection had 
taken place in Turin: but private letters doubt the 
correctness of the rumour, admitting, however, that 
great excitement still prevailed in the Sardinian 
territories. A barrister, and six serjeants of differ. 
ent regiments, had been capitally eonvicted of high 
treason, by courtsmartial, at Turin and Alexandria : 
five of the latter were executed on the 15th inst.— 
The Bonaparte family are said to have been mixed 
up with the affair. 


Paris, Jury 6.—The King has returned from his 
short journey and has every reason to be satisfied 
with reception even at Dieppe, which was the favour. 
ite spot of the Duchess de Berri; during his absence 
the political quidnunes has of course been torturing 
their brains to concoct new modifications in the cab- 
inet, but there’is no reason to suppose that any such 
will take place at present. 


Paris, Jury 6.—The last accounts from Naples 
state that the Duchess of Berry was expected at Pa- 
lermo about the end of June, and that the Prince of 
Campo Franco, the father of the Count de Lucchesi 
Palli had prepared a magnificent palace for the ree 
ception of his daughter-in-law, but the Duchess could 
not find her husband there, as he had disappeared and 
his family did not know what had become of him.— 
[Messager.] 

Lonpon, Jury 24—Sevetal letters from the fron. 
tiers of Poland announce that the young lady Ha- 
weeker, aged 18, was recently shot at Lublin by the 
Russians, accused of having furnished to the insur- 
gents provisions ; she proceeded quietly to the place 
of execution between a file of Russian soldiers. 

In Spain, the ceremony of the Jura or swearing 
allegiance by the members of the Cortes to the 
daughter of Ferdinand as succeseor to his throne, 
was conducted with the usual solemnity and finery. 
No mention was msde in any part of the proceedings 
of Don Carlos. The King of Naples, however, had, 
through his Chargé Pp Afpoiree at Madrid, protested 
against this departure from ihe Salic law, as contra. 
ry, among other an at to his rights. The protest, 
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_ADVOCATE OF IN’ 


——“ The young Princess, not accustomed to such 
bustle, became frightened at the number of times 
that her hand was kissed, and frequently burst into 
There Was some pv appeasing her, and 
ways done by giving her sugar plums.” ! 


In a Liverpool paper of a late date (Gore’s Adver- 
tiser of 4th July,) we find this paragraph about new 
ets: rs 
We understand that it is in cofitemplation to esta- 
blish a new line of British-built packets between Liv- 
erpool and New York. They are to be of about 300 
»tons register, and constructed for fast sailing. It is 
‘Not intended in the first instance to carry passengers, 
the American-built packets having at present a mo. 
nopoly of this trade, and which they have attained 
by their regularity, despatch, and superior accommo. 
dation ; but as it is deemed a reproach to British art 
and enterprize, that we do not compete’ with’ the 
Americans in.this branch of commerce, it is deter- 
mined to make the attempt in the conveyance of 
goods, in which respect the vessels will be admirably 
adapted. At present our merchants have no medium 
of communication with the United States, but by the 
American packets, to which there are many objec- 
tions, and in the way of which some obstacles have 
been raised by the Government. These, however, 
will be removed by employing British-built ships. 


Among the deaths recorded in late London pa- 
pers, we find that of Anne, second. daughter of Sir 
Walter Scott, who died in London on the 25th June. 
The immediate cause of her death was brain fever— 
although she is said never to-have entirely rallied 
after ‘her father’s death. 


Mr. Ellice, the Secretary of War, stated to the 
House, that flogging in the army within the United 
Kingdom would henceforth be restricted to cases of 
“‘ mutiny and drunkenness on duty.” This was vir 
tually the proposition of Mr. Hume, which the House 
refused, not long ago, to concur in. 


The giant mortar, which made so much noise du- 
ring the siege of Antwerp, burst at the camp on the 
heath at Braschaat on the 18th inst. Some artille- 
ry men were practising with it, preparatory to its 
being exhibited at a review by the King. -Ithad been 
three times charged, first with 21, then with 17, and 
afterwards with 15 kilogrammes of powder, and it 
was ascertained that it carried the shell to the same 
distan-e and with the same force with the smaller as 
with the greater quantity. On being fired the fourth 
time, it was charged with only 9 kilogrammes of 
powder ; but probably being too closely rammed, it 
split in two, throwing a piece of iron, weighing 
3,060 kilogrammes, or néarly 6,107 English pounds, 
to a distance of above 20 feet. Happily no one was 
wounded.—{Galigtiani’s Messenger.] 

Loss sy Forceries.—It is averred by the Bank of| 
Engiond, in an account delivered to the Committee 
of Parliament, that its average annual loss by for- 

eries in the public funds (and not of bank notes) is 
b thousand pounds, or one hundred and seventy- 
seven thousand, seven hundred and seventy-seven dol- 
lars! The Bank is the agent of Government, for 
paying the interest on the public funds, and assumes 
the risk of forged certificates, transfers, receipts, &c. 
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On Monday, the officers of the United States ship 
Delaware and St. Louis, and some others, of the 
Navy and Army, were entertained by the Common 
Council. They assembled at the City Hall, and were 
thence conveyed to the public buildings at Bellevue, 
after examining which, they passed over in boats to 
Blackwell's Island, where, having viewed the new 
Penitentiary, and other public works there, they 
dined under an arbour prepared for the occasion. 
These civilities between our civil and military func- 
tionaries all tend to good. 


The South at least one step before their northern 
friends in Female Education.—At the late commence. 
ment at Mississippi College, in the town of Clinton, 
in the state of Mississippi, the following young ladies} 
graduated with the usual honors: Narcissa Pleasants, 
Adaline Brown, Jane and Mary Mills, Margaret Tee- 
diman, Charlotte Wolcott, Maria Andrews, Frances 
Roberts, Virginia Flournoy, and Harriet N. Battle. 


Hon. John S&: .—In reference to the death of 
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ithe Legislature of 1896.'27, while Mr. Stanley, wa 
eee tee of te oe ee 
ommons, and was in the act o i aspeech, 
his course was suddenly arrested by an attack 
Hemiplegia, and he was borne from the House in a 
perfect helpless state, having entirely lost the use 
of one side, and almost the power of speech, In 
this painful -condition he remained until he was 
delivered by the hand of death. ‘Thus has de- 
scendéd tothe tomb one of North Carolina’s most dis. 
tinguished and useful sons. He had devoted a great) 
portion of his life to the public service—chiefly in our 
State Legislature andin the Congress of the Uuited 
States ; in both of which offices he held a prominent 
rank, especially as a debater; in which capacity he 
had few equals—superiors none.” 
The Papers of the late Roserr C. Sanps being 
now arranged for the press, it is earnestly requested 
that all persons holding subscription papers for the 
pr dposed publication would return them to this office, 
or that of the Evening Post, or Commercial Adver- 
tiser, as most convenient. 


Among the deaths by Cholera, at Frankfort, (Ky.) 
is that of Henry Madison, a free colored man, who 
was a pressman in the office of the Commonwealth, 
He had been liberated sometime ago by the Rev. R. 
J. Breckenridge, on condition of becoming a citi. 
zen of Liberia. He accepted these terms, with the 
privilege or remaining in this country until the pro- 
ceeds of his labor should be sufficient to purchase 
his wife and child. He had in’ this state of things, 
iturned his attention to the art of printing; he had 
acquired some knowledge of type setting, and was 
an admirable pressman. His object was, to estab. 
lish a newspaper in Liberia, and the editor of the 
Commonwealth eays, “ he must have succeeded,” as 
he was a man of strong natural intellect, and of the 
most unexceptionable morality. With these lauda | 
ble objects in view, he employed himself diligently, 
until his course was arrested, and himself cut off by 
the cholera. His death is ¢onsidered a serious loss 
to the colony. © 


The Natchez Journal estimates the number of 
slaves in that State, (Mississippi) who have died of 


Cholera, at not over 1000, and in Louisiana at 10,000, 
or about 8 per cent. of the entire slave population. 
Valuing each slave at $400, which is not an exagge- 
rated average, this would make the. pecuniary loss 
alone of Louisiana four millions. 


The woods near Sandy Point, Westmoreland 
county, Va., were set on fire by lightning, last week, 
and much valuable timber was destroyed and other 
damage done before the flames could be extinguished. 

‘No “ proper place” for it—A law of Virginia al- 
lows the retailing of spirituous liquors at “ proper 
places,” in the different counties. In one of the 
counties, the magistrates have decided that there 
is no * proper place” within their jurisdiction for such 
a purpose. 

Decisionin the Case of the Ship Henry Ewbank.— 
His Honor Judge Davis gave his opinion yesterday 
in the District Court inthe case of the claimants for 
salvage, on the ship Henry Ewbank and her cargo. 
He decided that the abandonment of the ship by her 
officers and crew was not premature, as alleged by 
the underwriters, but, inthe circumstances of their 
situation, was justifiable. ‘The shipas found at sea 
was aclear case of derelict property. The claim 
of George Wheelwright for himself and those who 
navigated the ship into Boston, as sole salvors, on 
the ground of a new enterprize, the Judge said could 
not be sustained. The natural and true place for Mr. 
W. was with the master and owners of brig Padang. 

The nett amount of the sale of the ship and cargo, 
deducting expenses, would be about $30,000. Of 
this sum he decreed a moiety,—viz, $15,000 to the 
salvors. The various claims set up he reduced to 
two, the claims in behalf of the British bark Hope, 
and the claim in behalf of the American brigjPadang. 

To the brig Padang, her master, officers and crew, 
he decreed $9000 ; to Captain Brewster, $1284 ; Geo.| 
Wheelwright, mate, $642 ;—$428 each to the sea- 
men of the brig who assisted in bringing in the Hen. 
ry Ewbank, and $214 to each of the remainder of 
her crew. 

To the bark Hope he decreed $600—$510 to the 
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vessels annually than any other thr 
whole Union, and which, by conseque 
in like proportion, employment to more 
sans connected in every way with shir 
|sesses more resources and facilities 
equipping vessels—would of course be the-po! 
adapted for a great naval station. In such a 
there are always thousands of experienced han 
which—habitually employed in satisfying the ev 
recurring wants of an active and prosperous col 
mercial pavigation—may, at a moment’s wa 
transferred, in a case of emergency, to the 
service ; and, the work required once done, be Fr 
turned again to their accustomed labors, wi : 
any expense to the Government beyond that. 
time and labor givento the particular object. 
of course, renders unnecessary those f 
gagements which, in order to secure ' 
ces, when required, are sometimes, on stat 
less resources than this, unavoidably 

If, for example, there -be urgent occasion 
in the shortest possible time, a vessel 3 
stocks, the Commander of the Brooklyn  ' 
has only to send his boat across the 
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ve hours he may hae — one to fiv: 
ship carpenters, as the need may be. How cou 
such a demand be as Norte ca ‘ington, o 
Newport, or even Boston? This is but a single 
illustration of the manifold advantages which a naval 
station must derive from proximity to a great con 
mercial city. Every reader, at all conversant w 

such matters, will readily understand how mu 
this illustration might be extended. But, anhapp 
through prejudice or inaccurate information, the b 
off Sandy Hook has been thought to present an | 
jection outweighing all the incontrovertible advan. — 
tages of New. York as a naval port; and this seen 

to have been so systematically acted upon, tha! 
was almost passing into an axiom, that a- 
battle ship of the larger class could not 
enter our harbor. . Happily, through 
influence—we willingly suppose it to have beet 
part, at least, that of the excellent ind. ne 


officer, an 
less excellent man, recently transferred f 
command at Brooklyn to the office of Navy Commis. — 
sioner—the Delaware was ordered here. She came 
from the pet Yard at Norfolk, whence she was 
forced down, though light, for miles a ber 
of soft mud, took in her stores below, ar 
off here drawing near 26 feet: the wind not 
fair, she. was towed over the bar by 
having nearly four feet water to spare in the sha 
est part, extending perhaps not more tham tw 
three times her length. She has now gone to 
beating down the bay like a pilot-boat, | : 
bar under sail, and, though the swell. 
south-easter had not subsided, having a! 
than half a fathom to spare. : 
With these facts before us, and 
them the only piausible reason for not: 
York the great naval station of the country, is 
moved, it may be assumed, we trust, with 
tainty, that we shall not hereafter hear any 
such a bugbear as the bar off Sandy Hook. 
Munificent Gift—James Boorman, Esq. @ 
city has contre ce New York Insti ion ort! 
Blind, a ten years lease of the buildings and gro 
formerly called Abingdon Place, a short 
beyond the paved part of the city, and betw 
8th and-9th Avenues, main buildi 
premises is a large substantial two- 
by 54 feet, situated on a rising gre ‘ 
the sn — There are also two ¢ 
ens apart from the main building, an 
water near the house. The . 


order, under cultivation as a garden, and contain 
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master; $255 to Metealf, the mate ; $170 to those 
of the crew who assisted in navigating the ship; 
and $85 to each of the nine seamen who remained 
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on board the Hope.—{Boston Atlas.} 
Bishop M’Ilvaine has arrived at Gambier, Ohio, 
with his family, and taken up his resi. 


dence at that place. It is 
cinnati Advertiser, that he h 
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manufactures in ¢ tall 

‘the composition of which is 
copper in certain proportion eer ae 
a small weve Bsc ver is 
neg “host in such a 
eae ieeaphanoneced. was discov- 
ear re since . where gongs are 
Owing to some peculiarity in 
e metal in the state we see it is 
ge brittle, and this property for 
@ ingenuity of the workmen who 
ner it. It was at length found that 
tease red heat, and plunging it 
eciitng rendered oro and wer 
was completed, it was only 
sudadier it to cool gradually, in order to 
its brittleness. The sonorous quality of the 
re own, and<it has been introduced with 
1 Board ships to be used ese comment 
uae bell is scarcely audible. The Chinese pro- 
@ ©xportation, as well as that of all military 
ints whatever, The gong constitutes an in. 
instrument in the frightful discords of a 
thestra, and is always a symbol of official 
g the <a re when going from place 


| ea) 
ose and in 
os 1s henban every kind, from the ‘small 
of a few rt used by beggars, to those of] 


Giatagtad eves, Chinese, a sonorous metal of 
Por similar compositi oe s aboytte 
a peculiar w was struck in religious 
specular Rd of bell mic! constructing small figures of di- 
allen apts heads, &c.- These may sometimes be 
met with in the shops where antiques and old China 
— though most frequently the specimens offer- 
‘sale as such are mere modern imitations. 
of the castings in brass and composition metal 
PO on Sate and even beautiful. The forms of the 
Senet: for golding burning sandal wood, and 
d -umpatches are sometimes exceedingly 
cee curious. Specimens are occa- 
with: which are delicately inlaid with 
devices in'silver, others gilt and elaborately 
, for which the most extravagant prices are 
salen —_ vessels which the Chinese call 
ndants, jars of the same ma- 
» Which contain the brazen 
; = bere for spreading the ashes which are 
preserved in the censers, and into which the bamboo 
= matches'are stuck when lighted, One of; 
ible article in the furniture of 
sig aidal the little shrines which may be seen 
at ar of houses and streets, in boats and in the 
apartments of all Chinese dwellings. 
is used for casting large medals 
covered with mystic characters, which are suspended 
m the necks of children to protect them from evil 
in which the Chinese place implicit faith. 
-are usually shaped like the common coin, or 
bs sand are from one to three or four inches in di- 
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‘Brass is extensively manufactured fot purposes si- 
rto those for which it is used by Europeans. 
“economical propensities of the native work- 
induce them, however, to put more zinc into 
| brass than ie necessary, and the metal is 
4 rendered less tenacious, and of an inferior 
. The pans in which the extract of opium used 
( tis made, are large polished brass hemi- 
2 »are-chosen in preference to iron or 
: “The rolled brass and copper used here is im. 
semana, she ‘Chinese inventions for the 
gly imperfect. 
a emtintl China is little else sie 
of which is colored by means of 
rice oh of an alloy answering to 
aze are to be found, and those chiefly of ancient 


granite of lead are used in China for 
-of tea-chests. The sheet lead is 
h th than that of Europe, and the 
id ¥ is. made i is extremely curious. The 
be! a flat earthen tile of about 
“neatly covered with brown paper, 

; same kind placed above it, the 
; Bb thet ot lect oor of nln When 
lead, a sort of slip or check 
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for the chest linings. 


(N.C.) Observer. 
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| Gama Grass —The following account of this ex. 
traordinary Grass, appears in the last Fayetteville 
We do not know whether in this 
region the ‘Gama Grass” would thrive, but its 
yield is so prodigious that it may be worth the trial. 


Sampson County, July 20, 1833. 
When we were together, a short time 


scription. of the Gama Grass, with the result of such 


Hardeman, of Missouri; whose account of its won- 
derful production, and valuable properties, may he 


244, I considered the calculations he made of re- 
sults, visionary, and had forgotten it. 

It, however, attracted the attention of Mr. James 
Magoffin, of Alabama, who procured some seed, 


The result of his experiments may be seen in the 
13th vol. of the American Farmer, pages 50, 143, 
and 215. Also, in the 4th vol. of the Southern Ag 
riculturalist, pages 312 and 475. 

Further experiments with this grass are detailed 
by Mr. William Ellison, -in the 4th vol. of the South. 


those works, for a better and more particular de-|} 

scription of the grass, than I can give them. 

The combined results of the experiments of these 

gentlemen show, that the quantity af hay which this 

grass yields, is far greater than any hitherto tried.— 
e quality of the hay is equal to any other ; and that, 


hay per acre in one year—equal to between 20 and 
30 tons of cured hay. 
single root, covering a circle, the diameter of which 
was two feet, yielded at one cutting 52 lbs.-of green 
hay, which when dried weighed 20 lbs.; and conse- 
quently, that an.acre of ground, filled with roots 
equally productive, would yield more than 270 tons 
of hay. However exorbitant these accounts may ap- 
pear at first, the high standing of, these gentlemen 
leaves no room to doubt their avcuracy. 


cumstances, in all regards favorable, they may be 


‘Of the immense value of this grass to us, in a hot 
climate, and on sandy soil, no doubts can exist. 
I have ascertained the following facts with cer- 


in our country, on alluvial bottom and rotten lime- 


on a clay foundation, (such as is the general quality 
of the stiff pine lands of our country) and on a sand 
hill, osiginally as barren and as arid-as the deserts 
These soils, well manured, produce it 
jabundantly. Even the long drought of 1832, (which, 


with the exception of one slight rain on the 9th o 
July) did not materially affect its growth. 
be cut as early as the Ist of May, and the cutting 
repeated every thirty days, until frost. 
be planied in drills three feet apart, and two feet 
space between the roots. 


growth, (on the dry sand hill,) at three cuttings, has 


will without doubt yield at least as much more be. 
At that rate, an acre of pure sand hill, 
well manured, would yield 55 tous of green hay, 
equal to about 18 tons of cured hay, of a quality as 
good as the best blade fodder. 


whole ground is now covered with a mass of grass 


weighed the product of one drill 35 feet long. It 
yielded 25 lbs. of green hay, which, when cured, 
produced 8 lbs. of delightful forage. 


cutting. It may yet be cut three times more, and 
product would be 63,009 lbs. ofj|tor of the 19th instant, (H.C. B.) states that dunng | 


a poner pit 


seer: 


ay but 4 feel mucli pore lnxuri- 
“on alluvial bottom, and rotten lime lands. 
r. Magoffin is certainly mistaken when he sip- 
poses this. grass is found indigenous only in the 
western prairies. He furnished me with a few seéds 
of his own raising. I also procured some from Mr. 
Ellison, of South Carolina, which grew in Fairfield 
District, and ‘some from, Gen. Owen, which grew 
spontaneously on his plantation in Bladen county in 
this State, on the alluvial soil of Cape Fear.* =; «& 

They are all planted near each other; and are, 
unquestionably, the same species-of grass. There is 
not the. least difference between that found in this 
State, and that from South Carolina. That sent 
me by Mr. Magoffin, from Alabama, is a little diffe. 
rent in color, being of a pale hue, and of a little finer 
texture. 

This grass is, without doubt,. the ‘ Tripsacum’ of 
botanists. In Elliott’s Botany of South Carolina and 
Georgia, vol. 2d, page 552, two varieties are de. 
scribed : 

‘* Ist. Dactyloides—Root pereriniz1—Stem 4 to 5 
feet long—Leaves large, 3 feet long, 1 1.2 inches 
wide—F lowers, in terminal spikes—Spikes nume. 
rous—Very rare—have only seen it growing on the 
margin of the Ogeechee river—Flowers from May 
to July.” 

‘*2d. Monostachyon—Root perennial—Stem. 3 to 
5 feet long—Leaves 1 to 3 feet long, 1 inch wide— 
Spike, solitary—Flowers in terminal spikes—Grows 
abundantly on the Sea Islands, (particularly on Paris 
Island) and along the margin of the salt water— 
Flowers from August to October.” 

For any practical purpose, there is no difference 
between these two varieties. They are found grow. 
ing together. 

The following ‘characteristics will render this 
Grass obvious to common observers : 

It grows in tufts or bunches, measuring about two 
feet across and three in height, which tufts are com- 
posed of numerous branches, springing from a com- 
mon root, which is tuberous in its form for about 
three inches, and terminates in many small, but 
strong radicles. These branches, in their origin, 
form the common root, and have a peculiar arrange. 
ment; being produced from two opposite sides of the 
tuberous portion only, and departing from it at an 
angle in opposite directions, gives to this part of the 
plant a flat shape. 

The leaves which (previous to the period of flow- 
ering) all issue from the root, are of a deep green 
color, from two to three feet long, and from one to 
one and a half inches wide, are shaped like a blade 
of fodder, but are sawed or rough on the edges, pat- 
ticularly towards the point. The leaves commence 
in a sheath, at the bottom, which encloses and.co- 
vers the origin of several other interior leaves.— 
About the last of May, a number of flower stems 
shoot up from different parts of the bauch, and grow 
from 3 to 7 feet high, and terminate in one, two, or 
more finger-like appendages (called by botanists 
spikes.) The upper end of the spike resembles a sin- 
gle spike of the tassel of Indian corn, and has a 
blossom (farina) onit. The seeds, which vary from 
3 to 6 inches on each spike, are embedded immedi- 
ately below this tassel, and when flowering, each 
has a single tag, of a purple color, resembling the 
silk of Indian corn. ‘The tassel drops as soon as it 
has shed its pollen, and then the seeds ripen, one by 
one, and drop off. The seeds are embedded on op- 
posite sides, of the stem, and attached together, af- 
ter the manner of the rattles of a rattle snake. 

The flower stem is jointed and clothed with leaves, 
much shorter than those which proceed from the 
root, the sheaths of which embrace the stem, to with. 
in a short space of the next joint. -It is channeled 
on alternate sides, like a stalk of corn. When full 
grown, it puts out branches at nearly every joint, 
which terminate and produce seeds like the main 
stem. 

I have been thus particular in my description, to 
enable persons to search out this grass.. I am satis. 
fied it will be a source of much wealth and comfort 
in our pine country particulariy. Itis certainly the 
spontaneous product of our own State. { know it 
grows in New Hanover, Brunswick, and Bladen 
counties, and have been informed it is found in 
Craven and Orange, and may, probably, on any of 
our alluvial bottoms. 
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Now ip the time. to search for it. It is. in bloom, 
reds When nti bloom, it very mach resembles 
ie other grasses which are different in their na- 
ture,.and not so val I might add much more 






regarding it, but again refer your readers to the es- 
says above referred to. . 
Very respéctfully, yours, 
Wm. B. Meares. 


(N. B. Such Farmers as-can afford to pay the cost 
of the American Farmer, and Southern Agricultu- 
ralist, or New York Farmer, and neglect to sub- 
scribe for them, or one of them, do not deserve 
the benefit of any improvement or discovery in Ag- 
riculture.] x 


New Process of extracting Cream.—It is consi- 
dered a great object by the farmers to extract from 
milk the greatest quantity of cream in the least pos- 
sible space of time. To effect the separation of 
cream from serum, which chemists suppose to be 
combined merely in a’state of mechanical mixture, 
it is well known, by those conversant in dairy ma. 
nagement, that some metallic substances more rea- 
dily act than others, and it is notorious that, in, al- 
most all the great diaries, the milk is suffered to 
stand in lead, copper, ot brass vessels, in which a 
larger quantity of cream is thrown up, than in either 
wooden or earthen pans. As the dairy-man obtains 
additional profit, in proportion to the quantity of 
cream which is thrown up, so it is to his interest to 
keep it in these vessels as long as he can until the 
whole of the cream is separated, by which addition- 
al standing it ofien acidifies, and will consequently 
dissolve the metal with greater facility. With re- 
spect to the lead taken up in solution in the cream, 
sufficient instances of its noxious effects have been 
pointed out by Mr. Parkes in his chemical essays.— 
Mr. Booth, who has resumed the subject of inquiry, 
has proved that in a very great variety of cases, 
which have come before his notice, not only lead but 
eveh copper sometimes exists to a considerable ex- 
tent in. butter. 
medical writers respecting the wholesomness or un. 
wholesomeness of butter have been founded upon 
observations of its purity, or accidental or mischie- 
vous contaminations collected from vessels used in 
the process of making it? It would appear that, al- 
though new to this country, the practice has for some 
time been adopted in America, of introducing spel- 
ter into the milk for the purpose of facilitating the 
separation of the cream,~and with much advantage 
and success ; but more latterly the application of zinc 
vessels to the purpose of extracting cream has pro- 
duced results to an extent hitherto unattainable, 
whilst none of the serious effects before described 
can arise from the use of this metal. A very inge- 
nious apparatus has been constructed for this pur- 
pose by Mr. Keyser, who has brought the manufac. 
ture of articles from malleable zinc to a high degree 
of perfection, one of which is deposited for exhibi- 
tion at the National Gallery of Practical Science, 
and in which vessel, the separation of the cream is 
still further facilitated by the application of heat, by 
which means it is that the celebrated clotted Devon- 
shire cream is procured. Into the basin containing 
the milk is introduced a plate of perforated zinc, 
the area of which is equal to the bottom of the ba- 
sin: in the course of a few hours, all the cream will 
have been separated, and will be of that consis- 
tence, that it may be lifted off by the fingers and 
thumb. In these vessels, the increase of the quanti- 
ty of cream is 12 1-2 per cent., and of the butter 
upwards of 11 per cent. The advantages are not, 
however, limited to this increase of quantity, as, in 
this process, ten or eleven minutes churning:is suf- 
ficient to make butter, which, in the ordinary pro- 
cess, requires ninety minutes, whilst a butter similar 
to that prepared in Devonshire may be made simply 
by the brisk agitation of the cream without recourse 
to a churn, It may be observed that analysis proves 
the serum of milk, whichhas been submitted to this 
process, is more or less impregnated with the solu- 
ble salts of zinc, and which, from their emetic and 
astringent quality in a state of moderate concentra- 
tion, might be considered noxious, if introduced 
into the animal economy, but is equally fitted for the 


support of pigs, who thrive and grow rapidly fat 


upon it.—[{London New Monthly Mag.] 


Formation of the Brain.—The brain of man excels 
that of any other animal in complexity of organiza- 

_ tion and fullness of development. But this is only : 
attained by slow and gradual steps. Examined at 


the earliest period that it is cognizable to the senses, 


it appears a simple fold of nervous matter, with dif- 
ficulty distinguishable into three parts, while a little 


May not the conflicting opinions of 
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lonly representation of a. " 
jis state it perfectly resembles the brain of an adult 


fish, thus assuming, in transitu, the form that inthe 
fish is permanent. In a short time, however, the: 
structure is become more complex, the parts more 
distinct, the spinal marrow better marked ; it isnow 
the brain of a reptile. The change continues; by 
a singular motion certain parts (cor igemi- 
na) which hitherto appeared on the upper surface, 
now pass towards the lower; the former is their 
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in the scale, but more remains yet to be done. 
The complication-of the organ increases ; cavitier, 
termed ventricles, are formed, which do not exist 
in either fishes, reptiles, or birds; curiously organ- 
ized parts, such as the corpora striata, are added, 
—it is now the brain of the mammalia. It last 
and final change alone seems wanting, that which 
shall render it the brain of Man. We thus see that 
man, considered merely as an animal, is, by his or- 
ganization, superior to every. other being ;—and 
that, in the growth of a single individual, nature 
exhausts, as it were, the structure of all other ani- 
mals before. she arrives at this her chef-d’eutre. 
But we have not yet done with the, human brain 
M. Serres has made the still more. singular obser- 
vation, that in the advance towards the perfect brain 
ofthe Caucasian, or highest variety of the human 
species, this organ not only goes through the animal 
transmigrations we have mentioned, but successive- 
ly represents the characters with which it is found in 
the Negro, Malay, American, and Mongolian nations. 
Nay, farther, the face partakes in these alterations. 
One of the earliest points in which ossification com- 
mences, is'in the lower jaw. This bone is, conse- 
quently, completed sooner than the other bones of the 
head, and acquires a predominance which, as is well 
known, it never loses in the Negro. During the soft 
pliant state of the bones of the skull, the oblong form 
which they naturally assume, approaches nearly the 
permanent shape of the American. At birth, the 
flattened face, and broad smooth forehead of the 
infant, the position of the eyes rather towards the 
side of the head, and the widening space between, 
represent the Mongolian form; while it is only as 
the child. advances towards maturity that the. oval 
face, the arched forehead, and the marked features 
of the true Caucasian become perfectly developed. 
—[{Atheneum.] 
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NAUTILUS. 
By Hartiey Coteriner. 

Where Ausonian summers glowing, 
Warm the deep to life and joyance, 
And gentle zephyrs nimbly blowing ; 
Wanton with the waves that flowing 
By many aland of ancient glory, 
And many an isle renowned in story, 
Leap along with gladsome buoyance, 

There Marinere, 

Do'st thou appear, 
In fairy pinnace gaily flashing, 
Through the white foam proudly dashing, 
The joyous playmate of the buxom breeze, 
The fearless fondling of the mighty seas. 


Thou the light sail boldly spreadest, 
O’er the furrow’d waters gliding, 
Thou nor wreck, nor foeman dreadest ; 
Thou nor helm nor compass needest, 
While the sun is bright above thee, 
While the bounding surges love thec, 
In their deepening bosoms hiding, 

Thou canst not fear, 

Small Marinere, 
For though the tides with restless motion, 
Bear thee to the desert ocean, 
Ear as the ocean stretches to the sky 
*Tis all thine own, 'tis all thy empery. 
Lame is art, and her endeavor 
Follows nature's course but slowly, 
Guessing, toiling, seeking ever, 
Still improving, perfect never ; 
Little Nautilus, thou shewest 
Deepe: wisdom than thou knowest, 
Lore, which man should study lowly. 

Bold faith and cheer, 

Small Marinere, 
Are thine within thy pearly dwelling, 
Thine, .a law of life compelling, 
Obedience, pertect, stmple, glad and free, 
To the great will that animates the sea. 
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Hudson, Colu.nbia county, New-York, 
January 29, 1883. 
SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

33 Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, with 
a large assortment of Enginecring Insiruments, manufactured 


and aold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 134 Water street, 
J31 6t corver of Maideniane. » 
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SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT? 
MANUFACTORY. 

TF EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the: Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hutefy 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, ae 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manulaciure to’ titer 
and keep lor sale every description of Instruments in the above ~ 
branche», which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instrunients repaired with care and promptiude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Suiveying 
Instruments are held, they respecifully beg leave vo tender o 
the public peru:al, the following certificates from gentlemen of ,, 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 bow. offet you my opinion of the Instruments 
mae at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Obio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given-ata much 
earlier periou, but wae intentionally delayed, in order waffoed 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, if each they 
should be found to possess. . 

Ic is with mach pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern cl- ~ 
ties are considered good, I have a decited preference for those 
manufactured by you. O1 the whole nuniber manifactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
lasttwelve months, except f.om the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from acciients, to which ali Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal iniprovements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship, 


JAMES P. STABLE 
Superintendent of Construction of the Bakimore ant Ohilb 
Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of your Manufacture, paiticularly Spirit levels, and * arvey- 
or’s Compasses ; aud take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence of the worknranship. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proporiioned to aecure facility in use, and accu- 
ir | and permanency in adjustments. : 
hese instruments seemed to ne to all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which #0 many have been 
made within these few years; aud | have no doubt hut they” 
will give every setisfzetion wh: no ured in the field. oe 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Cixi] Eng.neer. : 
Bakimore, May ist, 1833, sg 

To Messrs Ewin'and Heartte— As you trave oanue Beste 8 oe 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments ef your mat re: 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I iy sis 
that as far as my opportunitics of my becoming aq be 
their qualities have gone, I have great reason tot 
the feats kan la ee Cee The : 
workmans as been the subject of frequent remark ‘by 
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DEATHS, 


On Wednesday, Mictart Scnuter, aged 53. 
On Tuesday, Parrick M’Kenny, aged 32 years. 
On Tuesday, Josern V. Jenxs, in his 28th year, of Pawtuck- 


‘On Tuesday, Joun Burnett, youngest son of Captain Benj. 
aged near 2 years. 
On Monday, Mrs. Prupence, widow of the late Daniel N. 


Witson, in his 49th year. 
her 


Grandfather, in Shrews 


she had gone for the restoration of her health, 
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Etiza Wairtock, daughter of the late Thaddeus Whit 
lock, of New-York, aged 22 years, 8months and 8 days. 
Last evening, of 
of the late Capt. 
Last 


E.izasrtTu Ronson, widow 
her Sist vear. : 
Hallets Cove) L. L, Mre. 

















nter of Hugh Nelson, aged 22. 


Ther- {Barome-| winds of |} Clouds from Weather A eee ls on the 4th and 20 
| we. -" lwhat direction.| . GREW. vears, 7 months 
imemetr.) ter. rane wid days. This venerable and esti lady was the eongort of the 

_~ on" wsw light NW fair opal Church of North Carolina. “a 

: . te os s ae Obituary.—It becomes our painful task to record jeath 

79. | 29-93 er res of another of our most spleen tariole Dr. JAMES M. 
78 | 29.90 sw 3 es ery STAUGHTON died yesterday about 5o’clock,:after a lingering 
7 | 99.91 igi He ne ae illness of three weeks. He came among us but a few years since 

67 | 29.95 | sw—wsw ee cloudy z ~) catine stranger.~' His high pustntienat bangers ome — 

De oie hah ed : r - e out as a proper person to uties 

74 | 29.98 ee be yar .> nad fair ofa ecg niet 0 our medical college, and it is but justiceto sa 

82 | 29.98 sw se w showery that he filled-his station with great credit to himself and muc 

= sng “3 b w by s__ |fair mate to the jaatation. ae has hem om - rn the - bed = 
‘ ‘ ee os os - and in the m usefulness. In his dea 
65 | 30.06 NE ENE .. , and low scuds from ENE tained a heavy loss, and the poor have bs yerdculur bles depri- 
70 | 30.06 | ENE—sSE ENE—SE | .- ‘ Me ots most mies and omg Ln ate an ae ready a 
é i S8E administer to their necessities. roug 8 

78 | 30.05 ssw clear ~—<upper wind from illness and suffering, he was sustained by that hope which alone 

zs pe w ee can rob death of its sting and the grave of its victory.—{ Cincin- 
° : ee nati Gazette, Aug. 8.] 

71 | 30.02 | szr—ssw wsw cloudy 

as 29.99 wsw moderate LE fair—cloudy at 4—rain and thunder STEPHENSON, 

72 | 30.02 | wsew—wnw em a rain Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroads, 

70 | 30.03 NNW light cloudy —rain No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 

: wy :{ cloudy—scuds from ENE ‘New-York, 
68 | 90,04 | _NNE faint =a y [EE RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examine 
5 w by N . ae these Cars; a specimen of which may be séen on that part o 
76 | 30,05 E—SE light =o fair at eloudy the New-York and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 
by N wer . . 
82 | 30,05 SE moderate | } ™ cloudy 
: waw RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 

7% | 30,05 i 7 } ; AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

: ted i> Also; AXLES furnished and fited to wheela complete, 

73 =| 30,05 ; at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 

sw ry. Paterson, ow S a ener adons . he subscribers 
: _ at Paterson, or all street, New-York, w romptly at- 

73 | 30.04 light SE tended to. ' Also, CARSPRINGS. — rors 

78 | 30.05 BSE raoderate ; = oe —rainy J3 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 

73 | 29.99 gale a rain—thermometer falls at 5.30 RAILWAY a, en, 

wsw; A at rs in 
68 | 29.95 Pe aoctatoae ; i jthunder and rain —cloudy eo Minety-five tons ofl inch by } inch, longshot M1015 
. 2 io. 1) do, + do. | feet counter sunk 

67 | 29.98 moderatef ai ety we e do. } 60. % do. {hdles, sade cutat 

70° | 29:95 |. sw—xw light ; ow fair —cloudy do. 0. do. Sanangle of 43 de- 
: 800 do. . 2} do, dd. | grees with spli- 

78 | 29.98 | nw—wsw ot ° PY soon expected, j cing oo pails 

wsw to suit 

= pp ay soe Ae a * of Edge brag of 36 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 

"5 30.00 ae elear chajrs, keys an¢ pine. 

wsw fai The above will be sold free of duty, to Staté Governments 
4 a now moa moderate Ps «3 —haze bank at s and Incorporated Governments, aud the ee ae in 
‘ ‘ part payment. A. . . 

76 | 30.08 N—NE f light Nw , 9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

75 | 30.04 FNE—E ‘ ne . it 3 1 Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 

70 | 30.01 8 ee rain in the night Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Platee, in use,-both in this 

WSW | o¢ ,, wu coumry aud Great Britain, will be exhiblied to those disposed to 

70 | 29.88 | ssw—nw | moderate | { WW - cloudy—wind nw at 8--clouids tw examine them a «3 4meowr 

ssw “9 > 
ENGINEERING AND SUKVEYIAG 
w by s - 
10 71 | 29.90 NW—N fresh] ; wee } fair INSTRUMENTS. 

a a > 32> The subscriber manufactures all kinde of Instruments in 
2p.m.| 72 | 29.92 NNW So ree : hie profeesion, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
6 70. | 99.95 PENT Se Rcd pens Povo ors be manship to any Ho sagt Fo manufac- 

: ‘ red in the United States ; several of which are éntirel 3 
10 66 | 30.00 - light among which are an Improved Compass, with a iTe.cacepe at- 
*10....| 68,m.) 60 | 30.10 b's < ok | cached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
10 64 30.12 NW Seve _ ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—also,a Railroad Gonjom- 
: w by s i avr, with two Tclescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, witha 
2p.m.| 77 | 30.11) nw—ssw ; "Ww : Goniometer attached, particularly adapte Be Railroad purpo- 
i ses. ds 
| 4 =. ssw. . Mathematical Instrument Maker, Me. : Dock strect, 
= “* ; elphia. 
“21....) 68.m.) 66 | 30.10) sw by w 1 whys {j.. ™ following readiagieaieiions oe rospornlylly submitted 
10 72 30.11 —ssw moderate i : to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
. “s 4 Baltimore, 1832. 
at , oe In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
2p.m.| 78 | 30.10 SSE y= factured by thee, now in use or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
6 73 | 90.06 ‘wee ix poe atl uk oe pp ge ha the op Bo adele a 
e r > he 8 numbe revels no ession oO} e ° 
10 68 | 30.06 ws —bank at w ment of construction of thy make is areca whulainees 
*“ 32,.,.| G6a.m). 70 | 29.97 ee i wer cloudy bet —. ort a ie ej co de el are all ex. 
. ; wsw - clusive of the numer in the service of the Engincer and Gra- 
10 7% 29.99 8s by E fresh ssw ° ef inmee Pees. fag RA : r 2 
Rese wsw ‘ oth Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
2p.m.} 82 | 29.90 2... strong — fair ] ; in fact.nceded but little repairs, except from wee:tlents t which 
6 29 oe Rody —cloudy at w all instruments of the kind are liable 
= 78 84 moderate st or 5 I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 

75 | 29.80 ai ssw cloudy have been preferred by my assistants generaily, to any others 

sapere : MARRIAGES, Brewer, to Miss Ann Tredwell,daughter of Benjamin Tredwell. in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to anyother de. 


cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of tne vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire i the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itisindecd the mort completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheas instrument-thut I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common rurveying. 

speciiully thy friend, . 
JAMES P, STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philedeiphia, February, 1633, 

Hxving for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s ‘* Patent Improved Compass,’ I can safely say I be 
‘ieve It to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
iow in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to Eu- 
sineers and Surveyors. E. BH. GILL, Civil rT. 


Germantown, Febr 1823, 
Fora year past I have used instruments made . WS. 
Young, of ’hiladelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
jes of a Theodolite with the common Level. 











I consider these Instruments. admirably caleu for laying 
vut Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
1eerg a8 preferable to any others for that purpose 

HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 


mi ly Germant, and Norrist, Railroad 










